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If  you’re  talking  about  branch  stores, 

supermarkets,  shopping  centers,  or  warehouses, 
you’ll  need  the  services  of  experienced  engineers! 


And  we  can  help  you  because  we  have  been  working 
on  such  projects  for  America's  leading  merchants  for 
over  38  years. 

In  keeping  with  the  best  practice,  Abbott  Merkt  offers 
a  specialized  engineering  service,  geared  to  retailing,  | 

and  designed  to  meet  every  present-day  need  of  your 

I 

business— at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  f 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY 

630  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  Prudential  Building,  Jacksonville,  Florida 

industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports  \pri| 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


ANOTHER  <TIE)^ TIE  INSPIRATION 


THE  BRILLIANT 


sunburst  bow! 


Vril,  1961 


A  delightful  new  bow  to  give  your  store  gift  packages  a 


dramatically  different  appearance 


The  Sunburst  Bow  adds  a  glamorous  look  to  packages 


of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  In  hank  form  for  easy  handling. 


this  unique  bow  is  easy  to  form  and  apply.  Market  tested 


with  excellent  results.  Write  for  sample  and  pnces  now. 


The  TIE-TIE  Sunburst  Bow 
is  just  another  of  the  many  fine  products  of  the 


CHICAGO  PRINTED 


STRING  COMPANY 


2300  Logan  Bivd.,  Chicago  47,  III. 


Manufactured  in  Canada  by  Ribbon  Fabrics,  Inc.,  Riviere  des  Prairies,  Quebec 


aUentown,  pa. 


'Going  down,  please. 


"Going  up,  pleose. 


"Pleoie  touch  button  for  vour  floor 
ond  step  to  rear  of  car.*' 


"Bargain  basement 
and  Patio  restouront, 
please.** 


"Main  Floor,  please, 
todies*  accessories 
ond  men's  deportments. 


"Second  Floor,  please, 
todies*  fashion  departments. 


"Third  Floor,  please, 
domestics  and 
children's  departments. 


"Fourth  Floor,  please, 
home  furnishings 
ond  toys.** 


"Fifth  Floor,  please, 
furniture  ond  rugs, 
beouty  salon" 


'Merry  Christmos. 


'Hoppy  New  Year* 


HESS'S,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


MAIN  FLOOR 


2ND  FLOOR 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 
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autoironic 


3RD  FLOOR 


4TH  FLOOR 


jTH  FLOOR 


levators  that  speak  lor  themselves** 


Installation  of  the  world's  most  modern  talking  elevators  2 

places  additional  emphasis  on  the  slogan,  "You'll  find  the  - 

best  of  everything  at  Hess’s." 

Hess’s  has  made  the  most  extensive  use  ever  of  the 
OTIS  Elevoice  in  a  department  store,  practically  replacing  Js 

the  missing  operator’s  voice  in  their  brand  new,  completely 
automatic  AUTOIRONIC  elevators. 

Hess's  greets  and  talks  to  its  shoppers  from  the  instant 
they  touch  an  electronic  button  to  summon  an  UP  or  DOWN 
elevator  until  they  have  been  guided  to  the  floor  and  MAX  HESS 

I  1  .  1  .  Pnsidtnt 

merchandise  they  re  seeking.  HESS'S 

And  there  are  recording  facilities  for  adding  more  Allentown,  Penna. 

messages  for  special  sales  events  and  seasons. 

The  beauty  of  the  elevator  entrances  with  their  mirrored  doors  also  speaks  for 
itself.  The  facades  are  the  creation  of  Italian  designer-decorator  Francesco  di  Savoia. 
Each  entrance  depicts  a  section  of  an  ancient  Italian  palace  that's  in  harmony  with 
the  floor’s  merchandise. 

The  elevator  cars,  with  their  mirrored  doors,  are  beautifully  lined  with  teak.  On 
special  sales  days  gaily  colorful  enameled  panels  replace  the  teak  to  extend  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion  to  the  riders. 

All  of  which  proves  once  again  that 

"You'll  find  the  first  of  everything  at  Hess's."  /  \ 


elevators 


FHAT  TALK  TO  SHOPPERS 


OFFICES  IN  297  CITIES  ACROSS  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 
April,  1961 


Advertisement 


Stores 


New  Branches 
Need 

New  Accounts 


Management  Perspective:  The  Men  tVho  Welcome  Change . 

By  J.  Gordon  Dakins 

The  NRMA  Retailing-Serves-America  Awards  Competition . 

Served  your  community  in  a  way  you're  proud  of?  Planning  something  you 
expect  to  be  proud  of?  Here's  an  opportunity  to  win  recognition  .  .  . 

By  Robert  Gur-Arie 

The  State  Systems  of  Unemployment  Insurance . 

How  can  the  pressure  for  federalization  be  successfully  resisted?  An 
I  outstanding  spokesman  for  retailing  suggests  the  necessary  steps. 

By  Vincent  D.  Kennedy 

Fibers:  SO  Years  of  Discovery .  1 

A  brief  look  at  the  past  and  the  effect  of  manmade  fibers  on  merchandising; 
a  long  look  at  the  present  and  future,  with  their  multiplying  opportunities 
and  problems  in  selling  textile  merchandise. 

Report  from  Washington  . 

Scene  of  the  wage-hour  struggle  shifts  to  the  Senate  .  .  .  Consumer  Office 
in  government  may  mean  a  huge  merchandise  grading  program. 

By  John  Hazen 

Legal  Briefs  . 

The  FTC  questionnaire  survey  on  store  promotion  practices  .  .  .  IRS  likely 
to  take  closer  look  at  business  expense  deductions  this  year. 

By  James  J.  Bliss 

AMC  Shows  Good  and  Bad  in  Packaging . 

Exhibit  for  member  stores  launches  a  campaign  to  get  better  packages 
from  resources  and  to  take  full  in-store  advantage  of  good  packages. 

Sales  Distribution  in  Women’s  and  Children’s  Gloves . 

Comparisons  of  third-quarter  figures  for  1959  and  1960  in  the  continuing 
two-year  study  of  sales  by  classification  in  this  department. 

By  Dorothy  Cook 

Private  Microwave  Communications  Systems . 

Report  on  the  uses  of  microwave  communications,  comparison  of  private 
and  telephone  company  systems,  information  on  FCC  licensing. 

Richmond,  Va.  Wins  Reader’s  Digest  Award  for  Merchants  Week . 


BEFORE -NOT  AFTER 


“One  of  the  most  overlooked 
aspects  in  branch  store  planning 
is  a  strong  new  account  campaign 
as  part  of  the  pre-opening  pro¬ 
gram,”  stated  Irvin  Penner, 
President  of  Practical  Surveys, 
Philadelphia,  at  the  recent 
NRMA  Convention. 

“If  a  store  has  a  goal  of  say 
10,000  new'  accounts  for  their 
new  store,  aren’t  they  far  better 
off  to  open  the  doors  with  these 
10,000  already  set  up  rather  than 
wait.  The  families  in  the  trading 
area  of  the  new  branch  who  have 
an  account  with  your  store  are 
certainly  going  to  come  in  to 
shop  sooner  than  those  without 
an  account.” 

Penner  cited  an  example  of  an 
Kastern  store  that  solicited  6,000 
accounts  before  opening  day  and, 
as  a  result,  ended  the  first  month’s 
business  22%  ahead  of  projected 
volume. 

The  owner  of  a  large  women’s 
specialty  store  with  five  branches 
also  made  this  cogent  observa¬ 
tion  at  the  clinic  sponsored  by 
Practical  Surveys:  “Tbe  reason  I 
solicit  new  charge  customers 
before  the  opening  is  that  it  gives 
every  new  branch  that  extra  push 
so  needed  at  the  beginning.” 

Further  information  about 
charge  account  promotion  for 
new  branches  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Practical  Surveys,  Inc., 
1625  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia 
3,  Pennsylvania. 
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WRAPPINGS  from  THILMANY 


Surround  Your  Yuletide  Sales  with  New  Spirit  and  Rlegance 


and  at  prices  every  merchant  can  afford! 


This  Free 


Sample 


Brochure 


CUSTOM  DESIGNS 


THILMANY  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 
Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 


H.  C.  PRANGE  CO. - 
of  Wisconsin 


ROBINSON'S - 
of  California 


Thilco*s  Exciting  Standard 
Stock  or  Custom  Designed 
Wraps  and  Bags  attract  more 
holiday  sales  .  .  .  build 
valuable  prestige  by  adding 
"Gift  Wrap”  Elegance 


LORD'S  - 
of  Evanston 


.  .  .  Shows  you  actual  samples  of  Thilco’s  Standard  Christmas 
papers  for  1961.  Twenty  designs  in  all,  they  offer  a  selection  of 
traditional  and  modern  holiday  design  motifs  in  beautiful 
color  combinations  against  backgrounds  that  range  from 
snow  white,  Christmas  reds  and  blues,  to  luxurious 
gold  metallics.  They  capture  the  true  spirit  of  the  holiday 
season,  produce  highly  attractive  “gift”  packages,  and  build 
store  prestige  .  .  .  with  good-will  toward  men.  If  you  fancy 
Personalized  “Custom”  Christmas  designs,  there’s  no 
better  source  than  Thilmany.  Our  artists  will  create  a  design 
to  your  own  ideas,  or,  translate  your  own  art  into 
paper/plate/printing  production  of  the  finest  quality. 
Standard  or  Custom,  your  Thilco  Christmas  papers  can 
be  furnished  in  sheets,  rolls,  bags  or  box  coverings.  Write  for 
this  sample  kit  and  complete  information  today. 


P.S.— Also  mention  if  you'd  like 
to  receive  some  "Custom" 
design  samples,  too. 


Wolgreen's 
of  U.S.A. 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  BOSTON  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  CINCINNATI  •  KANSAS  CITY 


MANAGEMENT  PERSPECTIVE 


By  J.  Gordon  DokinSt  Executive  Vice  President,  NRMA 


jThe  Men  Who  Welcome  Change 


1^0  retailer  can  stand  still  today  and  prosper. 
*  ^  Change  or  die  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  an¬ 
nals  of  American  business  carry  page  after  sorry  page 
of  concerns  that  were  left  by  the  wayside  ...  of  those 
who  doggedly  hung  on  to  the  old  while  the  new  went 
on  all  around  them. 

Retailing  is  basically  a  traditional  business.  Too 
often,  however,  we  fail  to  recognize  that  conditions 
have  changed.  The  habit  of  living  in  the  past  is  one 
of  the  great  weaknesses  of  many  stores.  Too  many 
apparently  believe  that  reputation  won  in  the  past 
should  assure  success  today.  Retailing’s  reluctance  to 
part  with  tradition  sometimes  forces  the  initiative 
into  the  hands  of  others. 

By  no  means  do  I  intend  to  indict  tradition,  per  se; 
only  that  which  blinds  us  to  change  or  binds  us  to  the 
past.  To  succeed,  the  retailer  must  have  an  open  mind. 
He  must  be  willing  to  listen  and  learn  and  change. 


The  big,  showy  automobile  is  losing  out  as  a  status 
symbol.  More  and  more  dollars  are  going  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  travel.  Americans  are  flocking  to  concerts, 
opera,  art  galleries  and  the  theatre  in  a  new  quest 
for  culture. 

Today’s  “typical  customer”  is  a  paradox  wrapped 
in  contradictions  (to  paraphrase  Mr.  Churchill).  She 
has  become  both  older  and  younger.  She  has  more 
leisure,  but  was  never  more  active.  “Casual  living”  is 
ber  byword,  but  style  is  ber  buy-word.  Some  experts 
foresee  a  market  in  the  60s  that  will  be  characterized 
by  diversity — not  uniformity;  dominated  by  taste — 
not  necessity;  and  increasingly  insistent  on  quality  as 
well  as  quantity  of  choice. 

Time  off  from  work,  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
more  important  than  work  itself,  is  economically  very 
important.  Last  year  40  million  Americans  made 
boating  their  favorite  sport  .  .  .  from  canoes  to  cruis¬ 
ers  ..  .  and  spent  $2.5  billion  for  boats,  motors,  fuel 
Changing  Retailers,  Changing  Customers.  No  one  and  repairs.  Swimming  pools  are  enjoying  a  new 

who  has  followed  the  outstanding  series,  “Guideposts  surge  of  popularity;  $1  billion  was  spent  last  year  to 

to  Tomorrow,”  in  Stores,  can  deny  that  retailing  build  85,000  pools  —  over  twice  as  many  as  even  ex- 

has  changed  markedly  over  the  past  five  decades.  isted  a  decade  ago.  The  new  leisure  market — a  market 

The  shock  comes,  however,  when  we  realize  how  much  of  desires,  not  necessities — is  now  a  $40  billion  in- 

of  that  change  has  occurred  in  the  past  single  decade.  dustry  itself. 

“The  rate  of  change  is  itself  the  big  change  in  re¬ 
tailing  in  our  time,”  said  Stanley  J.  Goodman,  presi-  The  Market  for  Service.  But  “things”  are  only  part 

dent  of  Famous-Barr  in  St.  Louis,  in  his  recent  Tobe  of  the  desires  of  the  new  customer;  “service”  is  rapid- 

lecture  at  Harvard  Business  School.  “So  many  things  ly  becoming  more  important.  Ten  years  ago  services 

are  changing,”  he  added,  “and  so  fast.”  accounted  for  33  per  cent  of  consumer  expenditures; 

One  of  the  big  problems  facing  retailers  is  the  today  the  proportion  is  40  per  cent.  For  such  services 
changing  customer.  Americans  today  seem  to  have  as  legal  advice,  laundering,  utilities,  education,  medi- 
a  different  set  of  buying  motives  than  in  the  past.  cal  service  and  travel,  expenditures  totaled  $60  billion 


ANNOUNCING  THE  CELANESE 
INTERIOR  DESIGN  COMPETITION 
FOR  YOUNG  PROFESSIONALS 


Competition  Goals:  To  discover  and  encourage  fresh  new  talents 
in  the  field  of  interior  decoration  and  design— To  stimulate  original  and 

imaginative  applications  of  decorative  fabrics 


The  vitality  of  interior  decorating  lies  with  young  profes¬ 
sional  designers.  Celanese  believes  that  these  young  people’s 
ideas  deserve  recognition  today.  By  sponsoring  this  challeng¬ 
ing  competition  we  hop<*  tu  discover  the  most  promising 
talents  in  the  profession.  As  producer  of  important  fibers 
for  decorative  fabrics,  Celanese  is  concerned  with  new 

WHO  IS  ELIGIBLE?  Men  and  women,  35  years  or 
under,  who  have  been  continuously  engaged  for  remunera¬ 
tion,  for  not  less  than  one  year,  in  the  profession  of  interior 
decoration  and  design  in  association  with  a  recognized 
retail  organization  and/or  established  decorating  studios 
and  organizations. 

THE  WINNING  IDEAS  in  the  competition  will  be 
dramatically  translated  by  Celanese  in  photographs  for 
advertising,  promotion,  and  in  vignettes  and  sets  at  various 
exhibits  and  shows.  Celanese  gain:  a  rich  new  source  of 
decorating  inspiration.  Competition  winners’  gain:  the 

SUBJECT  OF  ENTRIES.  Decorating  ideas  with  fabrics 
— any  problems,  and  their  solution  with  fabric,  that  fall 
within  the  area  of  residential  design.  Contestants  may 
express  their  ideas  in  any  fabrics  from  any  decorator  re¬ 
source  that  contain  Celanese  contemporary  fibers — Acetate, 
"sealed-in  color”  Celaperm  acetate,  Fortisan  rayon,  Fortrel 

FORM  OF  ENTRIES.  Entries  should  include:  A  render¬ 
ing  of  a  room  setting  with  fabric  cuttings  (with  supplier’s 
number  and  name  attached).  This  should  appear  on  white 
illustration  board,  size  20'  x  30'.  Also  a  floor  plan  showing 
furniture  arrangement,  location  of  windows,  doorways, 

JUDGING  OF  ENTRIES.  A  panel  of  judges  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  field  of  interior  decorating  and  design  will 
be  announced  in  the  near  future.  At  the  close  of  the  com¬ 
petition  these  judges  will  meet  and  review  each  entry.  They 

HOW  TO  ENTER  THE  COMPETITION.  For  entry 
blanks  and  complete  details  on  the  competition,  write  to 
Celanese  Fibers  Company,  Dept.  HFC,  180  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  16,  New  York.  The  competition  closes  on 
May  31st,  1961  and  all  entries  must  be  postmarked  not 
later  than  midnight  of  that  date. 


applications  of  those  fabrics  to  motivate  consumer  interest 
in  redecorating.  Our  aim  through  this  competition  is  to 
find  original  new  ideas  for  window  treatments  .  .  .  new  and 
imaginative  ways  of  styling  slipcovers  and  upholstery  .  .  . 
the  most  inventive,  yet  practical,  new  uses  of  decorative 
fabrics  in  every  area  of  interior  design  for  the  home. 

AWARDS  ;  A  winner  will  be  selected  from  each  of  7 
geographical  regions,  which  include  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 
Each  winner  shall  be  eligible  for  the  one  National  Award. 
The  National  ivinner  receives  $3,000  and  a  Certificate  of 
First  Place.  Regional  winners  receive  $1,000  plus  Certificate 
of  Achievement. 

accolade  of  their  profession — an  unprecedented  showcase 
for  their  work  through  wide  editorial  coverage  in  the 
nation’s  press — an  opportunity  for  reproduction  in  Celanese 
advertising  in  leading  publications.  All  winners  will  be  given 
a  3-day,  all-expense  trip  to  N.  Y.  for  formal  presentations. 

polyester,  Celaire  acetate,  Celaloft  acetate.  Competition 
rules  provide  that  any  entries  may  be  reproduced  by 
Celanese,  at  its  discretion,  for  advertising  and  publicity 
purposes.  Upon  application  for  entry  blanks,  Celanese  will 
also  send  contestants  a  resource  list  for  fabrics  with 
Celanese  fibers  plus  showroom  addresses. 

and  any  special  architectural  features  of  the  room  con¬ 
nected  with  ideas  submitted.  Also  detailed  drawings  and 
written  descriptions  of  any  special  new  decorative  tech¬ 
niques  and  devices  employed.  All  entries  become  the 
property  of  Celanese  Fibers  Company. 

will  judge  on  points  of  originality  and  suitability,  and  on 
those  intangible  qualities  which,  in  their  opinion,  best 
demonstrate  the  ability  to  combine  style  with  practicality. 
Decisions  of  the  judges  shall  be  final. 


Celanese  Fibers  Company,  New  York  16  (a  division  of 
Celanese  Corporation  of  America). 

CtlaiHN*  M>ire*  Makilf*  CaUptrm*  FortiuaV  Fortnl*  ii  •  IraMurt  ol  Fiktr  MintriM.  !•» 
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IMANAGEMENT  PERSPECTIVE:  The  Men  Who  Welcome  Change 


in  1949;  in  1960  they  rose  to  almost  $132  billion  and 
are  expected  to  be  $140  billion  this  year.  The  service 
industries  are  giving  retailers  as  much,  if  not  more, 
competition  for  the  consumer  dollar  than  the  store 
across  the  street  or  the  discount  house  around  the 
corner. 

Consumers  today  are  looking  beyond  the  goods 
they  buy  to  the  services  that  will  let  them  enjoy  their 
possessions.  This  is  the  decade  when  demand  for 
services  will  boom.  Department  stores  looking  for 
new  ways  to  increase  sales  and  profits  may  well  turn 
to  expanded  consumer  service  departments.  Sears 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  which  blazed  a  trail  with  its  Allstate 
Insurance  Company,  announced  last  October  that  it 
intends  to  do  so.  The  field  of  potentials  is  broad: 
food  services;  interior  decoration;  appliance  servic¬ 
ing;  typing,  sewing  and  cooking  instructions;  home 
renovation;  dry  cleaning  and  fur  storage;  check  cash¬ 
ing  and  bill  paying;  theatre  and  travel  reservations; 
jewelry  and  antique  brokerage  services.  Shoe  repair 
services  represent  a  quarter-billion  dollar  industry; 
photo  studios  a  half-billion  and  beauty  shops  a  full 
billion  dollars. 

In  an  economy  where  the  consumer  is  king  (or, 
more  appropriately,  “queen”),  the  big  sales  and 
profits  will  go  to  the  stores  that  keep  ahead  of  shifts 
in  consumer  demands. 

New  Business  Frontiers.  Less  dramatic,  perhaps,  than 
the  changing  customer  but  no  less  meaningful  to 
retailing  and  its  future  are  the  rapid  changes  in 
economics  and  technology  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  past  decade.  In  his  Tobe  lecture,  Mr.  Good¬ 
man  noted,  for  instance,  that: 

►  The  decentralization  of  retailing  is  becoming  a 
runaway  trend. 

►  The  great  scramble  into  supermarket  selling  in 
non-food  merchandise  is  in  full  swing. 

►  A  substantial  portion  of  retailing  has  abandoned 
the  one-price  system. 

►  With  the  advent  of  jet  planes,  the  markets  supply¬ 
ing  American  retailing  have  become  truly  global. 

►  Electronics  and  automation  have  opened  a  whole 
new  field  where  the  old-fashioned  merchant  who  went 
on  feel,  rather  than  figures,  is  not  at  home. 

This  new  and  changing  age,  says  Mr.  Goodman, 
demands  a  new  kind  of  leadership,  “leadership  that 


has  a  talent  for  prophecy  and  is  at  home  with  change.” 

“In  the  Horatio  Alger  days  the  thing  we  admired 
was  the  self-made  man.  Now  that  everybody  is  pre¬ 
fabricated  what  we  need  is  the  self-led  man,”  Mr. 
Goodman  declared.  “Unless  retailing  can  produce 
leadership  with  enough  creativeness  and  resourceful¬ 
ness  to  deal  with  those  forces,  we  may  be  in  for  a 
turbulent  period  of  continually  rising  costs,  falling 
sales  j)er  square  foot  and  dwindling  profits.  Converse¬ 
ly,  the  opportunities  open  to  gifted,  far-sighted  man¬ 
agement  are  all  the  greater  today  because  of  the  fast 
track  and  the  many  turnings.” 

What  does  this  “fast  track”  demand  of  leaders? 
Mr.  Goodman  places  first,  ahead  of  ability  and  capaci¬ 
ty,  the  will  to  win. 

“In  the  life  of  every  great  store,”  he  said,  “there 
have  been  one  or  more  great  merchants.  If  you  could 
collect  100  of  these  great  merchants  in  one  room,  they 
would  be  all  sizes  and  shapes,  all  shades  of  opinion, 
all  grades  of  I.Q.  But  one  thing,  I  believe,  they  would 
all  have  had:  the  will  to  achieve  whatever  it  was  they 
were  after.” 

Second,  said  Mr.  Goodman,  comes  wonder:  the 
feeling  of  wonder  about  people  and  things;  the  habit 
of  saying  “I  wonder”  to  the  established  order  of 
things;  imagination  and  the  pursuit  of  the  unknown. 

“The  person  who  has  this  quality  does  not  fear 
change — he  welcomes  it  and  even  courts  it,  because 
there  can  be  no  growth  without  change.  This  is  the 
life-force  of  a  business,  and  it  is  creative  leadership 
that  generates  it,”  said  Mr.  Goodman. 

Ability  and  capacity  are  rated  only  after  will-power 
and  wonder-power  by  Mr.  Goodman.  “It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  raising  a  generation  of  high  competence 
in  this  country,”  he  said,  “but  that  with  all  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  health  and  talent  and  riches  our  product  may 
have  a  serious  flaw:  a  weakness  of  will,  a  lack  of 
drive.” 

There  is  an  unfailing  maxim  in  the  business  world 
that  has  not  changed:  The  man  who  looks  to  the 
future  will  indeed  have  a  past,  and  the  man  who  looks 
only  to  the  past  will  indeed  have  no  future.  Progress, 
however,  involves  risk.  You  can’t  steal  second  and 
keep  your  foot  on  first.  Management  must  not  only 
meet  the  changes  that  occur,  but  must  anticipate  them. 

Statistical  averages  show  that  the  succeeding  year 
has  been  better  than  the  preceding  in  148  out  of  the 
168  years  such  records  have  been  kept.  That  gives  us 
an  11-to-one  chance  of  improving  business  this  year. 
Whether  we  do  or  not  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
how  we  meet  the  challenge  of  these  different,  chang¬ 
ing  times. 
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By  Robert  Gur-Arie 

Public  Relations  Director,  NRMA 

THE  icy  fingers  of  an  unexpected 
■  freeze  tore  the  blush  from  unhar¬ 
vested  Georgia  peaches;  turned  tender 
tobacco  leaves  into  frigid,  unpickable 
clumps,  and  withered  entire  fields  of 
vegetables.  The  loss  of  these  cash  crops 
was  an  economic  disaster  for  Georgia’s 
farm  community. 

Rich’s  of  Atlanta  moved  quickly  to 
help,  as  it  had  done  before  in  times  of 
crisis.  In  the  famous  advertisement 
entitled,  “When  The  Baskets  Are 
Empty,”  Rich’s  said: 

“One  feels  so  helpless  in  the  face  of 
the  staggering  misfortune  that  has 
struck  the  peach  groves,  the  tobacco 
fields,  the  fields  of  vegetables  and  other 
produce.  If  we  can  alleviate  your  prob¬ 
lems  in  some  small  measure  by  a  re¬ 
arrangement  of  your  commitments  at 
Rich’s  ...  or  by  the  extension  of  long 
term  credit  for  future  purchases,  won’t 
you  come  in  and  discuss  it  with  us?” 

In  the  fall  of  1947,  Filene’s  of  Bos¬ 
ton  rushed  a  convoy  of  trucks  to  Maine 
villages  and  farms  that  lay  in  the  path 
of  a  devastating  forest  fire.  The  driv¬ 
ers  and  trucks  saved  a  number  of  lives 
and  rescued  thousands  of  dollars  of 
furniture  and  farm  equipment.  Filene’s 
also  sent  clothing  from  its  Boston  store 
and  Lewiston  branch  to  the  Red  Cross 
for  distribution  to  the  homeless. 

These  are  two  examples  of  the  re¬ 


tailer’s  intimate  involvement  with  his 
community’s  affairs  and  his  acceptance 
of  responsibility  in  community  prob¬ 
lems.  Nor  does  this  apply  only  in  times 
of  crisis.  Seattle’s  Bon  Marche  used  a 
series  of  institutional  advertisements 
to  achieve  important  civic  improve¬ 
ments.  Each  advertisement  was  devot¬ 
ed  to  an  urgent  local  problem  and  of¬ 
fered  readers  $1,000  in  prizes  for  the 
best  100-word  essay  on  how  to  deal 
with  it.  The  answers  drew  newspaper 
editorials,  radio  comment,  applause 
from  civic  leaders  and,  very  often,  im¬ 
mediate  community  action. 

America’s  retail  stores  have,  from 
colonial  days,  been  an  important  part 
of  the  community.  Their  acts  of  good 
citizenship  are  known  in  their  own 
communities;  but  the  collective  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  acts  should  be  known 
nationally.  To  secure  public  recogni¬ 
tion  of  good  acts  is  a  basic  tenet  of  the 
best  in  image-building  public  relations. 
That  is  why  NRMA’s  Committee  on 
Public  Relations  has  now  established 
the  NRMA  Retailing  Serves  Ameri¬ 
ca  Commendation  Awards  Com¬ 
petition. 

This  is  a  program  of  awards  at  na¬ 
tional  level  commending  individual 
acts  of  community  service  by  stores 
and  retailers.  It  will  dramatically  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  retailing  truly 


serves  America.  The  National  Retail  c 
Merchants  Association,  national  in  ^  s- 
scope  and  concept,  will  provide  a  na-  c 
tional  platform  of  recognition.  o 

> 

THE  COMPETITION  ^ 

►  To  enter  the  competition  a  store 
will  submit  a  graphic,  narrative  case  1( 
study  of  a  single  act  or  project  of  good  t( 
community  retail  citizenship  carried  n 
out  in  the  period  established  by  the  ti 
contest  rules.  The  eligibility  period  of 
the  1961  competition  will  be  January 

1,  1960-September  30,  1961.  b 

'  tl 

►  There  will  be  three  First  Awards.  t( 
in  three  categories  to  allow  non-com-  c 
peting  entries  by  smaller,  medium  and 
larger  stores.  The  Smaller  Stores  cate¬ 
gory  is  for  stores  with  annual  sales  up 

to  $2  million;  Medium  Stores  are 
stores  with  annual  sales  of  $2  to  $15  c 
million,  and  Larger  Stores  are  stores  L 
with  annual  sales  from  $15  million  up.  b 

►  Each  Award  will  be  given  both 

to  the  sponsoring  store  and  to  the  mem-  I 
her  of  that  store’s  management  most  3 
responsible  for  initiating  and  conduct¬ 
ing  the  winning  program.  ^ 

a 

\ 

►  All  entries  in  the  competition  t 

must  first  pass  a  high-level  screening  * 

D 
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committee.  This  committee  will  choose 
semi-finalists,  and  from  these  will  be 
chosen  the  three  Award  winners.  All 
of  the  semi-finalists  will  receve  the 
NRMA  Retailing  Serves  America 
Certificates  of  Commendation. 


I  store  ^  ►  The  competition  is  open  to  all 

5  case  *  local-level  retail  stores.  It  is  not  open 
t  good  to  the  central  headquarters  office  of  a 
arried  multi-store  company  reporting  collec- 
)y  the  tively  on  its  store  units, 
iod  of 

inuarv  ►  The  winners  of  the  Awards  will 
be  announced  at  a  special  luncheon  of 
the  NRMA  Public  Relations  Commit- 
wards.  tee  at  the  Association’s  January  1962 
i-com- "  convention, 
m  and 

the  purpose 

les  up 

IS  are  The  Retailing  Serves  America 
:o  $15  competition  is  another  of  the  impor- 
stores  tant  public  relations  projects  launched 
on  up.  ,  for  the  industry  during  National  Retail 
_  Merchants  Year.  When  NRMA  Presi- 
1  both  ;  dent  Alfred  C.  Thompson  announced 
mem-  Ae  program  for  the  Year  at  the  Janu- 
t  most  ary  1961  convention,  he  said: 
nduct-  “Everyone  today  talks  about  ‘image.’ 
An  ‘image’  is  a  reflection  of  what  you 
are  if  you  know  where  to  look.  And 
etition  the  NRMA’s  Public  Relations  Commit- 
eening  tee  has  put  into  action  a  program  that 


will  sbow  the  nation  where  to  look  for 
retailing’s  image.” 

Not  too  long  ago  the  drafting  and 
activating  of  a  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  retail  industry  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  special  committee 
of  the  NRMA,  with  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Association.  This  committee  is 
composed  of  outstanding  professionals 
in  the  field:  John  Blum,  senior  vice 
president  of  Macy’s,  New  York,  and 
chairman  of  NRMA’s  Committee  on 
Public  Relations;  Merl  Douglas, 
regional  public  relations  manager  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.;  E.  Laurence 
Goodman,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
sales  promotion  at  Stern  Brothers; 
Jack  Edgerton,  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor,  W.  T.  Grant  Co.;  Jerome  Klein, 
public  relations  director  of  Lane  Bry¬ 
ant,  Inc.;  and  myself. 

Under  the  leadership  of  this  group, 
NRMA’s  Committee  on  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  executed  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Week,  celebrated  January  30- 
February  4;  instituted  a  national  net¬ 
work  of  local  retail  public  relations 
task  forces;  vigorously  promoted  the 
NRMA  Sure  Care  Symbols  program,  a 
program  of  standardized  textile  care 
symbols  of  great  benefit  to  consumers 
and  now  receiving  nationwide  endorse¬ 
ment;  and  conceived  the  NRMA  Re¬ 


tailing  Serves  America  Commen 
DATioN  Awards. 

NRMA’s  Committee  on  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  thoroughly  believes  that  the  true 
worth  of  America’s  retail  stores  has 
been  bidden  under  the  bushel-basket 
of  isolated  local  recognition.  These 
NRMA  Commendation  Awards,  and 
the  case  studies  they  generate,  will  na¬ 
tionally  reveal  true  acts  of  good  retail 
citizenship,  and  should  inspire  emula¬ 
tion  elsewhere. 

A  LOOK  AT  THE  RECORD 

What  are  examples  of  acts  of  good 
retail  citizenship?  The  records  show 
that  the  opportunities  for  community 
service  are  almost  unlimited;  with 
imagination  and  goodwill,  retailers 
constantly  uncover  more  of  them.  The 
retailer  may  throw  open  his  store  as 
a  place  to  centralize  Salk  shots  during 
a  polio  epidemic,  provide  free  X-rays 
to  detect  tuberculosis,  or  give  citizens 
the  opportunity  to  have  their  blood 
typed. 

In  one  town  a  group  of  retailers 
joined  talents  and  capital  to  build  a 
million  dollar  housing  development  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  New  housing  and  new  cultural 
and  recreation  facilities  in  a  number 
of  cities  today  might  never  have  exist- 
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ed  without  the  enormous  effort  that  re¬ 
tailers  have  put  into  downtown  de¬ 
velopment  plans. 

In  many  towns  retailers  have  helped 
to  combat  juvenile  delinquency  with 
teenage  clubrooms,  with  playground 
facilities  on  their  parking  lots  or  malls, 
and  with  in-service  training  programs. 

Often  the  retailer  will  demonstrate 
his  concern  for  the  future  of  youth  by 
providing  scholarships  for  deserving 
students,  by  setting  up  foundations  to 
provide  educational  movies,  by  work¬ 
ing  closely  with  schools  and  colleges  in 
a  variety  of  programs  to  further  edu¬ 
cation. 

In  the  field  of  community  education, 
our  retail  stores  are  famous  for  creat¬ 
ing  courses  of  appeal  to  all  age  groups, 
to  a  variety  of  needs,  and  a  galaxy  of 
interests.  The  wide-ranging,  in-store 
curriculum  may  offer  courses  in  judo, 
golf,  or  interior  decoration;  they  may 
school  the  young  in  the  art  of  escalator 
riding,  or  travelers  in  the  technique  of 
luggage-packing,  or  women  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  automobiles.  Full-fledged 
programs  of  musical  instruction  are 
given  free  to  the  young.  To  meet  a 
growing  public  awareness  of  the  stock 
market,  courses  are  offered  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  stock  and  securities  markets 
and  the  role  of  the  brokerage  house. 
Last  year,  Richmond’s  Miller  &  Rhoads 
held  an  open  house  for  two  thousand 


shoppers  who  didn’t  buy  a  thing!  The 
“shoppers”  were  city  elementary 
school  pupils  attending  the  store’s  an¬ 
nual  Children’s  Book  Fair  and  enrich¬ 
ing  their  literary  horizons. 

Almost  every  store  offers  many  fa- 
cities  to  its  customers  and  neighbors  as 
part  of  its  community-centered  pur¬ 
pose.  A  service  begins  because  some¬ 
one  saw  the  opportunity  to  do  some¬ 
thing  that  was  needed,  and  it  quickly 
becomes  a  dependable  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity’s  everyday  living.  It  may  be 
a  theatre  ticket  agency,  or  a  travel  bu¬ 
reau,  or  even  a  skating  rink.  It  may  be 
the  contribution  of  retail  promotion 
talent,  retail  window  space  and  retail 
ad  space  for  community  fund-raising 
or  for  a  Get-Out-the-Vote  campaign. 

BAZOO-TOOTING! 

Perhaps  the  concept  behind  the  Re¬ 
tailing  Serves  America  Commen¬ 
dation  Awards  is  best  summed  up  in 
a  statement  made  by  Nathan  Gold, 
former  NRMA  president,  past  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NRMA  Public  Relations 
Committee  and  board  chairman  of 
Gold  &  Co.  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Gold,  whose  own  store  is  famous  for 
its  youth  program  and  its  service  to 
Nebraska’s  schools  and  colleges,  gave 
this  succinct  advice  to  retailers: 

“Toot  your  own  bazoo!  Let  the  folks 


in  your  community  in  on  the  story  c- 
your  store’s  position  and  function  a.- 
a  corporate  citizen  and  leader.  If  yoi 
are  typical  of  the  thousands  of  pro. 
gressive  merchants  across  this  land  yoi 
have  a  helluva  good  story  to  tell.  Whv 
be  bashful  about  it?” 

The  National  Retail  Merchants  Asso 
ciation  will,  with  these  Commenda 
TiON  Awards,  do  the  “bazoo-tooting" 
for  the  retail  industry  nationally! 

America’s  communities  owe  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  their  merchants.  Thee 
have  labored  long  in  the  vital  tasks  oi 
downtown  renewal,  conservation  anc 
local  welfare.  The  well-informed  top 
management  of  retail  establishmente 
have  always  tried  to  effectuate  in  prac 
tice  all  that  was  defined  some  time  ago 
as  retailing  public  relations  by  NRMA’s 
Committee  on  Public  Relations. 

This  definition  said,  “Public  rela 
tions  in  retailing  is  the  continuing  co¬ 
ordinated  process  by  which  retail  man¬ 
agement  evaluates  public  attitudes  and 
earns  the  good  will  and  understanding 
of  its  employees,  customers,  resources, 
and  the  public  at  large;  inwardly 
through  self-analysis  and  correction, 
outwardly  through  all  means  of  expres¬ 
sion.”  It  is  the  positive  goal  of  the 
NRMA  Retailing  Serves  America 
Commendation  Awards  Competi 
TION  to  show  how,  where  and  when 
this  is  done. 


Done  something  you're  proud  of?  Planning  something  you  expect  to  be  proud  of?  Then  fill  in  and  return  this 
form  today.  It  will  bring  you  more  information  about  the  competition,  and  it  does  not  commit  you  to  an  entry. 
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THE  NRMA  RETAILING  SERVES  AMERICA  COMMENDATION  AWARDS  COMPETITION 

Robert  Gur-Arie,  Public  Relations  Director 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  New  York 

I  would  like  to  enter  the  NRMA  "Retailing  Serves  America  Commendation  Awards"  Campetition.  Please  send 
me  a  complete  description  of  the  competition  rules  and  an  entry  form. 

Name  . 


Title . 

Stare  Name . 

Address . 

City  . State . 

Classification:  Smaller  store  (up  to  $2,000,0(X)  annual  net  sales) . ;  Medium  store  ($2,000,000  to 

$15,0(X),0(X)  annual  net  sales)  . ;  Larger  store  ($15,000,000  and  up  annual  net  sales) . 


STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazint 
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The  State  Systems  of 
Unemployment  Insurance 


How  can  the  pressure  for  federalization  be  successfully 

resisted?  By  making  sure  that  each  state  program  pays 
adequate  benefits;  that  it  is  financially  sound  and  is  not 
dependent  on  federal  loans;  that  it  is  efficiently  administered 
as  an  insurance  system  rather  than  a  relief  program. 
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By  Vincent  D.  Kennedy,  Managing  Director,  California  Retailers  Association 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  of  experience 
■  has  shown  very  clearly  the  stake 
which  the  retailing  industry  has  in  the 
unemployment  insurance  program.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  program  has  added 
to  the  cost  of  doing  business.  On  the 
other,  it  has  helped  to  “tide  over”  em¬ 
ployees  from  retailing  and  other  indus¬ 
tries  who  are  between  jobs. 

WHAT  IT  COSTS 

Because  unemployment  insurance  is 
financed  by  payroll  taxes  paid  for  by 
employers,  retailers’  operating  costs 
necessarily  are  increased  by  the  amount 
of  taxes  they  incur  to  support  the  pro¬ 
gram.  In  California,  the  average  tax 
rate  for  retailing  is  1.5  per  cent  of  tax¬ 
able  payrolls.  With  wages  and  salaries 
constituting  such  a  sizeable  proportion 
of  retail  operating  costs,  any  taxes  on 
payrolls  become  a  very  significant 
item.  The  costs,  moreover,  have  been 
on  the  upswing  for  some  several  years. 
Where  once  the  program  was  compara¬ 
tively  cheap,  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  expensive.  Let’s  look  at  some  of 
the  tax  gains. 


Federal  Charges.  Unemployment  in¬ 
surance,  as  you  know,  is  a  federal-state 
system,  and  both  levels  of  government 
extract  tax  payments.  The  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  now  requires  a  tax  of  0.4  per 
cent  of  payrolls  on  a  taxable  wage  base 
of  $3,000.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  0.1  per  cent  over  the  amount  paid 
from  the  start  of  the  program  until 
1961.  Furthermore,  with  the  Congres¬ 
sional  anti-recession  legislation  in  ef¬ 
fect,  employers  will  have  to  pay  an 
additional  federal  tax  of  0.4  per  cent 
in  1962  and  1963.  This  new  levy  will 
finance  the  cost  of  the  federal  scheme 
of  extended  duration  benefits.  Jobless 
workers  who  have  exhausted  their 
state  benefits,  in  other  words,  will  be 
entitled  to  some  additional  benefits 
under  the  emergency  federal  program. 
In  addition,  beginning  in  1963,  the 
states  which  took  part  in  a  similar  ex¬ 
tended  duration  program  during  1958 
and  1959  will  have  to  begin  paying 
back  the  loans  made  by  the  federal 
government  at  that  time.  These  repay¬ 
ments,  of  course,  will  increase  the  con¬ 
tributions  made  to  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment. 


State  Charges.  State  taxes  for  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  have  risen  steadily 
in  recent  years.  Four  postwar  reces¬ 
sions  and  a  heavier  than  “normal”  per¬ 
sistence  of  unemployment  during  good 
times  have  helped  deplete  the  large  re¬ 
serve  funds  which  were  built  up  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II.  At  the  same  time, 
rising  wages  and  other  factors  have 
spurred  increases  in  benefits,  making 
the  program  more  and  more  expensive. 
Many  states  have  had  to  increase  their 
income  to  meet  the  heavy  costs  and  to 
attempt  to  replenish  the  dwindling  re¬ 
serves.  California,  for  example,  in 
1959  raised  the  maximum  state  tax 
from  2.7  per  cent  to  3  per  cent,  upped 
the  taxable  wage  base  to  $3,600,  and 
abolished  the  “zero”  rating  which  had 
relieved  some  employers  with  stable 
work  forces  from  state  tax  levies.  Even 
these  costly  measures  now  appear  in¬ 
adequate  to  support  the  present  pro¬ 
gram',  let  alone  any  more  expensive 
one  which  the  1961  legislature  might 
enact.  In  1959,  too,  six  states  —  in¬ 
cluding  California  —  enacted  perma¬ 
nent  extended  duration  benefit  plans 
which  were  designed  to  pay  benefits 
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forthright  presentation  here  is 
forward  approach  he  uses  as  a 


over  longer  periods  during  times  of 
heavy  unemployment.  These  new  ar¬ 
rangements  are  financed  in  a  number 
of  ways.  In  California,  to  cite  one  in¬ 
stance,  an  additional  tax  ranging  from 
0.1  per  cent  to  0.2  per  cent  of  taxable 
payrolls  is  levied  on  employers  to  pay 
these  costs. 

THE  STATES'  RECORD 

The  federal  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935  made  each  state  responsible  for 
its  own  program  of  unemployment  in¬ 
surance.  Each  state  was  allowed  to 
decide  what  benefits  it  would  pay,  how 
long  it  would  pay  them,  and  under 
what  conditions.  Each  state  also  could 
decide  what  taxes  it  would  collect  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  program. 

The  different  approaches  which  the 
states  have  taken  in  discharging  this 
program  responsibility  for  the  most 
part  have  forged  the  development  of 
good  state  systems  of  unemployment 
insurance.  Except  for  Alaska,  all  of 
the  states  have  managed  to  stay  sol¬ 
vent,  although  the  financial  situation 
has  now  become  quite  precarious  in 
many  states.  Protection  under  the  pro¬ 
grams  has  increased  in  several  ways. 

More  Workers  Protected.  Growing 
numbers  of  workers  have  been  given 
protection  against  the  risk  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  In  California,  for  example, 
only  about  one-half  of  civilian  employ¬ 
ment  was  covered  by  unemployment 
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indicative  of  the  straight- 
spokesman  for  retailing. 


insurance  when  the  program  began. 
Now,  more  than  two-thirds  of  civilian 
employment  is  protected;  if  the  self- 
employed  are  discounted  and  only 
wage  and  salaried  employment  is  con¬ 
sidered,  the  proportion  would  be  in 
excess  of  three-fourtbs. 

Increased  Benefits.  Weekly  benefits 
have  risen  steadily.  Average  weekly 
payments  nationwide  amounted  only 
to  SI 0.66  in  1939.  By  mid-1960, 
though,  they  had  risen  to  S32.33.  In 
the  large  industrial  states  where  most 
of  the  workers  live,  the  increase  has 
been  considerably  more.  California, 
as  an  illustration,  paid  average  week¬ 
ly  benefits  of  $39.92  in  1960  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $10.62  in  1939. 

What  the  benefits  will  buy  now  com¬ 
pared  with  20-odd  years  ago  is  even 
more  important.  Because  increases  in 
weekly  benefits  have  outpaced  rises  in 
living  costs,  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  1960  average  weekly  benefit  was 
more  than  42  per  cent  greater  than  the 
1939  payment. 

The  total  amounts  of  benefits  paid 
jobless  workers  also  have  increased  be¬ 
cause  of  reductions  in  waiting  period 
requirements  and  increases  in  the 
length  of  time  over  which  benefits  are 
paid.  Workers  now  receive  their  bene¬ 
fits  sooner  because  waiting  periods  that 
precede  the  start  of  payments  have 
been  shortened  from  as  much  as  four 
weeks  at  the  outset  to  no  more  than 
one  week  now;  in  several  states  the 


waiting  period  has  been  eliminate 
completely.  The  length  of  time  over 
whic  h  benefits  are  paid  during  period 
of  unemployment  also  has  increased 
steadily.  When  the  program  began,  8(i 
per  cent  of  the  workers  protected  bv 
unemployment  insurance  were  in  state> 
where  benefits  could  be  paid  for 
more  than  16  weeks.  Now,  states  pro 
tecting  88  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  wort 
force  allow  benefit  payments  for  at 
least  26  weeks.  Today,  no  states  havr! 
a  maximum  duration  of  less  than  2(! 
weeks,  and  only  nine  states  have  a  topj 
time  limit  on  payments  of  less  than  26| 
weeks.  ! 


State  Variations.  The  pattern  of  pro  i 
tection  for  workers  in  different  state^j 


is  by  no  means  even  in  spite  of  tht 
steady  progress  that  has  been  made 
over  tbe  years.  Tbe  weekly  benefit 
awards,  the  length  of  time  over  whiclij 


benefits  may  be  paid,  and  the  kinds  i 


workers  protected  by  the  programs  fall 
short  of  desirable  levels  in  a  few  states. 
These  variations,  moreover,  result, 
chiefly  from  differences  in  the  degrees! 
of  industrial  development  in  the  states,^ 
The  record  on  the  whole  has  been'r 
good,  and  the  general  trend  has  beer^ 
in  the  direction  of  improving  the  pro-t 
grams.  The  most  liberal  systems  are! 
in  the  major  industrial  states  whereS 
most  of  the  employees  work.  Further¬ 
more,  in  states  where  unemployment! 
is  abnormally  high,  the  unemployment! 
insurance  programs  are  at  least  aver¬ 
age,  and,  in  many  instances,  they  are^ 
of  considerably  more  than  average! 
liberality.  One  illustration  of  the  dif-* 
ferences  in  the  state  programs  is  the 
comparison  of  maximum  basic  weekly' 
benefits  that  is  made  in  the  table  which , 
appears  on  the  facing  page. 
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THREAT  OF  CENTRALIZATION 


In  spite  of  the  good  records  which 
most  of  the  states  have  achieved,  a* 
strong  movement  exists  to  extend  fed- j 
eral  control  over  the  state  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  systems.  The  effect  of 
this,  of  course,  would  be  to  rob  each  I 
state  of  its  freedom  to  enact  laws  in  | 
line  with  its  prevailing  economic  and 
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BENEFIT  PAYMENTS  IN  THE  STATE  PROGRAMS 


Maxiwum  weekly 
benefit' 


Number  of 

State^  States 


$55  CALIFORNIA  . 

$50  NEW  YORK . 

$45-49  .  .Alaska,  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  WISCONSIN, 

Wyoming  . 

$40-44  .  Colorado,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Kansas,  MASSA¬ 

CHUSETTS,  OHIO,  Oregon,  PENNSYL- 
VANT.A,  Utah,  Washington 

$35-39  Arizona,  Ceorgia,  INDIANA,  Kentucky,  Loui¬ 

siana,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  NEW  JERSEY,  New  Mexico, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont . 

$30-34  Arkansas,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  ILLI¬ 

NOIS,  Iowa,  Maine,  MICHIGAN,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  MISSOURI,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia  . 


Less  than  $30  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  TEXAS 


I 

1 

5 

10 


13 


18 

3 


51 


'Excludes  dependents’  allowances.  Maximum  is  adjusted  as  average  weekly  wages 
change  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 

*The  names  of  the  states  shown  in  “caps”  are  the  12  largest  in  terms  of  labor  force. 


social  conditions.  This  threat  of  fed¬ 
eral  control  is  vividly  illustrated  by 
one  of  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  report  on  the  American  econo¬ 
my  which  a  special  task  force  prepared 
for  the  President  early  in  1961: 

...  we  need  a  system  with  basic 
federal  standards  that  will  (a) 
cover  employees  in  all  firms  re¬ 
gardless  of  size;  (b)  provide  un¬ 
employment  benefits  of  at  least 
one-half  of  the  employee’s  earn¬ 
ings;  and  (c)  extend  the  term  of 
benefits  to  a  minimum  of  26  weeks 
in  all  states,  supplemented  by  an 
additional  13  weeks  during  peri¬ 
ods  of  high  national  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Federal  standards  are  also 
needed  to  provide  for  adequate  fi¬ 
nancing  and  solvency  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Consideration  should  also 
be  given  to  equalizing  the  burden 
of  financing  unemployment  bene¬ 
fits  among  the  states  .  .  . 

The  justification  cited  for  this  recom- 
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mendation  is  contained  in  the  same 
report:  “It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  na¬ 
tion’s  unemployment  compensation 
system  cannot  possibly  do  the  job  it  is 
expected  to  do.”  In  the  face  of  the 
states’  generally  progressive  record  of 
performance,  this  accusation  appears 
to  be  unwarranted  and  unjust. 

How  to  Avoid  a  Federal  Program. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with  the 
unemployment  insurance  program  over 
the  years  fervently  believe  that  the  dif¬ 
ferent  approaches  which  the  states 
have  taken  produce  the  kinds  of  sys¬ 
tems  which  meet  their  individual 
needs.  Living  conditions  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  vary  state  by  state,  and 
so,  too,  do  the  profits  of  business  and 
industry.  The  individual  states,  there¬ 
fore,  are  in  the  best  possible  position 
to  determine  the  adequacy  of  benefit 
payments  and  the  means  of  financing 
their  unemployment  insurance  pro¬ 
grams. 

Can  this  threat  to  state  autonomy  be 


avoided?  I  think  that  it  can,  but  only 
if  the  separate  states  are  alert  to  im¬ 
portant  economic  and  social  trends 
and  take  the  necessary  action  to  make 
sure  that  their  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  legislation  reflects  these  develop¬ 
ments.  How  can  the  retail  industry 
help  ward  off  this  threat  of  federal  in¬ 
tervention?  You  can  work  w'ith  other 
employers  in  your  state  and  with  your 
state  legislators  to  achieve  a  progres¬ 
sive,  financially  solvent  unemployment 
insurance  program.  What  are  the  im¬ 
portant  steps? 

Benefits  Should  Meet  Needs.  As  a  first 
step,  the  benefits  paid  to  workers  who 
ordinarily  are  employed  must  keep 
pace  with  the  wages  prevailing  in  the 
states.  The  benefits  also  should  be  paid 
for  a  long  enough  time  to  allow'  most 
of  the  temporarily  unemployed  work¬ 
ers  to  find  jobs.  This  matter  of  “a 
long  enough  time”  depends  upon  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions.  During  periods  of 
prosperity  the  time  between  jobs  is 
comparatively  short.  In  recession  peri¬ 
ods,  the  reemployment  process  takes 
a  longer  time.  Programs  of  extended 
duration  benefits  such  as  those  in 
force  in  California  and  five  other  states 
vary  the  time  limits  over  which  bene¬ 
fits  will  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  economic  conditions  which  exist. 
The  program,  though,  is  not  intended 
to  protect  workers  against  long-term, 
depression-type  unemployment. 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  in  either  the 
short  or  the  long  run  by  keeping  bene¬ 
fits  low  in  the  face  of  advancing  wages 
or  by  keeping  the  duration  of  payments 
shorter  than  the  usual  spells  of  tempo¬ 
rary  joblessness.  The  program  must 
accomplish  the  job  for  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended — to  help  jobless  workers  main¬ 
tain  themselves  during  periods  of 
temporary  unemployment. 

Need  for  Financial  Soundness.  You 

must  also  work  to  make  your  program 
financially  sound.  The  tax  structure 
needed  to  support  your  state  program 
should  provide  sufficient  revenue  to 
meet  the  benefit  payments.  Good  bene¬ 
fits  do  not  necessarily  mean  a  high- 
cost  program.  Unemployment  insur- 
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ance  benefits  can  be  paid  in  proper 
amounts  and  for  needed  periods  of 
time  to  regular  members  of  the  labor 
force  without  incurring  prohibitive 
costs,  in  the  light  of  experience  in 
some  states,  on  the  surface  this  may 
seem  impossible.  It  can  be  done,  how¬ 
ever,  if  state  programs  return  to  the 
objectives  which  they  were  designed  to 
fulfill. 

Return  to  Program  Objectives.  Let’s 
look  at  some  of  the  provisions  found 
in  state  programs  which  depart  from 
the  basic  objectives  and  which  also 
make  the  systems  unduly  expensive. 
An  important  one  is  dependency  bene- 
ht  payments.  In  a  number  of  states, 
an  unemployed  man  may  receive  addi¬ 
tional  benefits  if  he  has  a  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren.  These  extra  payments  are  costly. 
More  importantly,  though,  they  violate 
a  basic  program  objective — the  pay¬ 
ment  of  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  as  a  matter  of  right  and  not  as 
a  matter  of  need. 

Unemployment  insurance  is  not  a 
relief  program.  Workers  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  show  that  they  need  assist¬ 
ance  in  order  to  draw  benefits.  The 
unemployment  insurance  payments 
are  related  to  the  wages  which  the 
worker  received  when  he  was  em¬ 
ployed.  And  what  he  received  in  wages 
was  determined  by  the  value  placed 
on  his  job  and  not  upon  the  amount  of 
money  he  needed  or  upon  his  having 
a  wife  and  children.  The  return  to 
wage-related  benefits  in  those  states 
which  have  strayed  from  this  program 
objective  is  one  means  of  reducing 
costs. 

Another  is  t  ;  make  sure  that  only 
those  persons  who  usually  are  em- 
j)loyed  are  entitled  to  receive  benefits. 
In  too  many  states,  the  conditions 
which  a  person  must  satisfy  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  benefits  have  not  kept 
pace  with  advances  in  wages  and 
changes  in  the  work  situation.  As  a 
consequence,  and  contrary  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  intent  of  the  program,  benefits  may 
be  paid  to  persons  who  work  for  only 
a  few  weeks  a  year — the  highly  sea¬ 
sonal  workers  and  the  casual  workers. 
This  has  happened  in  many  states,  in¬ 


cluding  California.  Here,  a  person 
under  the  present  law  can  qualify  for 
benefits  with  less  than  six  weeks’  work. 
This  program  gap  must  be  closed  and 
we  are  working  to  make  sure  that  it  is. 

States  Must  Finance  Own  Programs. 

A  third  important  action  which  the 
states  must  take  if  the  separate  systems 
are  to  be  maintained  is  to  avoid  de¬ 
pendence  upon  federal  supplementa¬ 
tion.  Some  states  take  the  opportun¬ 
istic  view  that  the  federal  government 
will  supply  the  needed  funds  whenever 
their  programs  are  threatened  with  in¬ 
solvency  or  when  emergency  benefits 
need  to  be  paid.  The  monies  original¬ 
ly  are  sought  on  a  loan  basis,  but  some 
states  support  a  movement  to  have  the 
loans  cancelled.  Thus,  in  effect,  the 
federally  supplied  funds  become  grants. 
Once  the  federal  government  “gives’" 
the  money  to  the  states,  federal  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  structure  and  operation 
of  the  state  programs  is  inevitable. 
The  only  alternative  is  to  maintain  in¬ 
dividual  state  responsibility  for  financ¬ 
ing  the  programs.  And  in  order  to 
carry  out  this  responsibility,  each  state 
must  study  its  own  economic  structure 
and  be  prepared  to  make  the  hard, 
commonsense,  financial  decisions 
which  are  required  for  a  solvent  sys¬ 
tem. 

PURPOSES  OF  THE  SYSTEM 

Several  months  ago  I  joined  with 
other  representatives  of  California’s 
business  community  to  compile  a  state¬ 
ment  dealing  with  the  purposes  of 
unemployment  insurance.  The  state¬ 
ment  was  intended  to  set  forth  some 
guideposts  for  the  direction  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  take,  pointing  up  the 
principles  which  underlie  legislative 
action.  Because  the  aims  expressed 
are  general  in  nature  instead  of  apply¬ 
ing  to  any  one  state,  I  am  summariz¬ 
ing  the  major  points  by  way  of  con¬ 
clusion: 

1.  Unemployment  insurance  has  as 
one  of  its  basic  objectives  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  partial,  limited-dura¬ 
tion,  wage-loss  insurance  pay¬ 
ments  to  workers  who  are  invol¬ 


untarily  unemployed.  I 

2.  The  unemployment  insuran  S 

program  is  not  a  cure  for  all  typt  |j 
and  degrees  of  income  loss,  ar  i 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  deri 
with  social  ills  which  can  best  1 1 
treated  by  other  programs-  sii.  | 
as  public  works,  general  reli  l 
and  assistance  based  on  need,  ane 
expansionary  credit  and  fisca 
policies. 

3.  The  unemployment  insurance 

program  should  insure  only  those 
workers  who  are  substantially  at 
tached  to  the  labor  force. 

4.  The  payment  of  unemploymeni 
insurance  benefits  must  be  liniitec 
to  a  specified  period  so  that  the 
liabilities  of  the  system  can  be 
determined  and  the  proper  fund 
ing  established. 

5.  While  the  benefit  payments  com 
pensate  for  only  a  part  of  wage 
loss,  the  amounts  of  benefits  have 
as  a  general  principle,  been  re 
lated  to  previous  earnings.  In 
this  way,  the  individual  worker, 
within  limits,  establishes  the  level 
of  his  protection  by  his  individual 
contribution  to  the  economy. 

6.  In  order  to  safeguard  the  unem 
ployment  insurance  fund  for  the 
payment  of  benefits  to  persons 
who  are  unemployed  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinuing  need  to  impose  certain 
penalties  upon  persons  whose  un¬ 
employment  is  self-induced  or 
otherwise  compromised. 

7.  Over-all  limits  exist  as  to  the  cost 
of  the  unemployment  insurance 
program.  While  an  adequate  and 
satisfactory  program  must  be  de¬ 
veloped,  it  must  be  done  at  a  cost 
which  the  economy  of  the  state 
can  support. 

<>.  A  sound  and  objective  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  program  is  essential,  of 
course,  to  the  achievement  of  the 
system’s  basic  purposes. 


Note:  Copies  of  the  California  state¬ 
ment  of  basic  unemployment  insurance 
objectives  may  Ire'  obtained  by  writing  to 
Mr.  Vincent  D.  Kennedy  at  -117  South  Hill 
Street,  Los  Angeles  13,  California. 
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FIBERS 


TODAY,  when  textile  products  arrive 
*  at  the  store  in  many-labeled  splen¬ 
dor,  and  when  it  takes  a  string  of  ten- 
dollar  words  to  describe  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  yard  goods  as  to  fiber  content 
and  special  finishes,  the  retail  world 
of  the  past  may  seem  like  a  dream  of 
sweet  simplicity.  Fifty  years  ago,  only 
four  fibers  were  in  common  use:  wool, 
cotton,  silk,  linen.  The  first  man-made 
fiber,  not  yet  named  rayon,  was  just 
emerging  in  the  laboratories.  The  re¬ 
tailer  did  not  have  to  study  chemistry 
to  know  fabrics  and  fibers. 

But,  with  neither  voluntary  nor  com¬ 
pulsory  labeling  to  guide  him,  the  re¬ 
tailer  did  have  to  know  his  fibers  and 
his  fabrics.  He  had  to  depend  upon 
his  sensitive  fingers  and  trained  eye  to 
tell  him  if  the  fabric  was  really  all 
wool,  if  so,  if  it  was  virgin  wool 
or  shoddy;  and  if  it  was  of  a  good 
enough  grade  to  be  offered  to  bis  cus¬ 
tomers.  He  had  to  know  weighted  from 
pure  silk;  heavily  sized  cottons  from 
honest  weaves;  fabrics  that  would 
shrink  and  colors  that  would  run.  He 
laid  his  store’s  reputation  on  the  line 
every  time  he  bought  or  sold  textile 
merchandise,  for,  in  the  customer’s 
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FIFTY  YEARS  OF  DISCOVERY 
AND  HOW  THEY’VE  AFFECTED 


MERCHANDISING 


eyes,  he  was  then  (as  he  remains  to¬ 
day)  the  sponsor  and  guarantor  of  the 
end  product. 

No  Labels,  No  Laws.  There  was  little 
or  nothing  in  the  laws,  labels,  or  cus¬ 
toms  of  those  days  that  required  a  mer¬ 
chant  to  be  told  any  more  about  a  piece 
of  fabric  than  his  own  judgment  told 
him.  If  the  mill’s  cleverness  and  ethics 
permitted  it,  for  example,  to  mix  shod¬ 
dy  with  virgin  wool  in  such  a  way  that 
the  retailer  failed  to  spot  the  adultera¬ 
tion,  this  was  the  retailer’s  problem. 
If  he  was  quick  to  detect  merchandise 
that  was  not  what  it  seemed  to  be,  and 
if  he  refused  to  purchase  it  for  his 
store,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a 
less  wary  or  less  scrupulous  competi¬ 
tor  from  buying  that  merchandise  and, 
knowingly  or  otherwise,  offering  it  as 
the  genuine  article  at  a  bargain  price. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Better  Business  Bureau,  the  newspaper 
— all  the  agencies  that  today  are  ready 
to  shake  an  admonishing  finger  at  a 
merchant  who  grows  careless  —  were 
not  on  the  retail  scene  in  those  days, 
either  to  complicate  his  life  with  rules 
and  regulations  or  to  protect  him 


against  the  effects  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  by  resources  or  competitors. 

Tbe  retailer  was  very  much  on  his 
own  in  the  textile  world  of  that  day. 
Often,  however,  his  own  early  training 
or  that  of  his  key  buyers  was  in  textile 
mills,  where  a  man  could  learn  every 
step  in  the  fabrication  of  cloth,  from 
the  selection  of  the  fiber  to  the  finished 
product.  The  retailer  was  a  highly 
skilled  buyer  of  textiles — and  so  was 
his  customer. 

The  Knowledgeable  Customer.  The 

customer  of  that  day  usually  knew 
fabrics  and  how  to  handle  them.  She 
was  in  the  habit  of  buying  material 
and  making  it  up,  or  having  it  made 
for  her,  into  dresses  for  herself  and 
her  children,  clothes  for  her  husband, 
bed  clothing,  draperies,  and  many 
other  articles  that  are  today  bought  in 
finished  form.  If  there  were  any  errors 
in  cutting,  or  seaming,  or  using  a  fab¬ 
ric,  she  herself  would  make  them  and 
be  responsible  for  them. 

When  it  came  to  caring  for  the 
made-up  articles,  too,  the  customer  was 
an  old  pro.  This  was  not  yet  the  day 
of  tossing  almost  anything  into  a  wash- 
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Lost  his  shirt  on  the  wrong  fiber 

Think  twice,  friend,  before  you  succumb  to  the  enticing  promotional  offers  behind  some  of  the  125  or  more 
textile-fiber  names  and  trademarks  now  in  the  market  Choose  the  wrong  fibers,  and  you  can  really  take  a 
bath.  Choose  the  right  fiber-the  DuPont  fiber-and  you’re  investing  in  the  best-known,  most-trusted  man¬ 
made  fibers  and  fiber  trademarks  in  the  world.  (Fact:  Over  65%  of  the  better-  and  medium-priced  women’s 
blouses  now  contain  Du  Pont  fibers.)  And  Du  Pont’s  really  thunderous  advertising  program,  including  the 
DU  PONT  SHOW  WITH  JUNE  ALLYSON,  helps  keep  these  fibers  miles  ahead  in  consumer  preference... So  why  lose 
your  shirt  on  the  wrong  fiber?  Feature  Du  Pont  trademarks  in  your  ads,  on  your  labels,  in  your  selling  plans. 

DU  PONT 

GET  A  SELLING  EDGE  WITH  NYLON  "ORLON”*  "DACRON”** 


Enjoy  THE  DU  PONT  SHOW  WITH  JUNE  ALLYSON,  Mondsy  nights  on  CBS'TV.*Ou  Pont**  r«gisttred  trademark  lor  its  acrylic  liber.  **Du  Pont*  registered  trademark  lorlts  polyester  lib#» 
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FROM  1928  TO  1960 


The  history  of  32  years  of  fashion  and  of  synthetic  fiber  development  is  summed  up  in  these  two  pictures. 
The  ensemble  at  the  left  is  a  1928  achievement  in  rayon,  from  the  photo  archives  of  American  Viscose. 
The  1960  sheath  at  the  right,  from  AMP  Knitting  Mills,  is  knitted  of  a  yarn  made  of  80  per  cent  Creslan 
acrylic  fiber  and  20  per  cent  nylon.  The  difference  in  the  photo  backgrounds  speaks  for  itself. 


ing  machine  and  hoping  for  the  best. 
Laundry  was  done  at  home,  by  hand, 
either  by  the  housewife  or  under  her 
watchful  eye.  Ironing  was  done,  not 
with  a  high-heat  electric  iron,  but  with 
a  heavy  flatiron  that  had  to  rest  on  the 
stove  to  get  warm.  Before  the  laundress 
touched  it  to  the  cloth,  she  applied  a 
wet  finger  to  its  surface  to  make  sure 
it  was  hot  enough  but  not  too  hot.  If 
a  fabric  was  scorched  in  the  ironing, 
the  shame  was  upon  the  laundress,  not 
the  fabric.  The  usual  reason  for 
scorching  was  carelessness — failing  to 
test  or,  more  commonly  (if  one  be¬ 
lieves  all  the  old  Mack  Sennett  come¬ 
dies),  leaving  the  iron  at  rest  on  the 
cloth  for  too  long. 

Color  failure  was  tolerated  in  some 
situations.  A  certain  amount  of  sun 
fading  was  expected  and  accepted; 
parlor  shades  were  supposed  to  be  kept 
drawn  all  week,  lest  the  sun  fade  the 
carpets  or  the  furniture  fabrics.  Cer¬ 
tain  colors  were  more  or  less  expected 
to  run  in  the  wash  and  they  were  han¬ 
dled  with  appropriate  care — not  soaked 
overnight  in  tubs,  boiled,  scrubbed, 
wrung,  and  hung  in  the  sun  with  the 
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regular  wash.  There  were  some  quite 
fast  colors,  however,  mostly  accom¬ 
plished  with  German  dyes.  One  of  the 
minor  hardships  of  civilian  life  in  the 
first  World  War  was  the  absence  of 
these  dyes  and  the  unreliability  of  the 
colors  achieved  with  the  domestic 
products. 

Simpler  Demands.  Certain  demands 
now  made  of  fabrics  were  undreamed 
of  then.  In  an  era  when  you  entered 
the  family  parlor  only  on  dress-up  oc¬ 
casions,  carpets  and  furniture  did  not 
have  to  be  resistant  to  the  kind  of  soil 
that  an  active  modern  family  deposits 
in  its  living  room  every  day.  In  homes 
that  were,  by  our  centrally  heated 
standards,  decidedly  cold  all  winter, 
there  was  no  need  for  woolen  garments 
to  be  light  in  weight.  And  in  a  period 
when  madame  met  the  world  so  laced 
and  bustled  and  swathed  from  head  to 
foot  that  her  contours  were  her  own 
secret,  garments  did  not  have  to  be 
sheer,  delicate,  or  supple.  What  could 
a  10-  or  12-denier  nylon  stocking  do 
for  a  woman  whose  shoes  buttoned  far 
up  her  calf,  and  who  considered  it  im¬ 


modest  to  let  her  ankle  be  glimpsed? 

One  characteristic  that  most  cus¬ 
tomers  seemed  to  expect  from  fabrics, 
however,  was  durability  far  beyontl 
our  present-day  concept  of  what  the 
word  means.  When  the  bloom  wore 
off  a  garment,  the  fabric  was  supposed 
to  be  sturdy  enough  to  permit  turning, 
or  even  making  over  into  something 
entirely  different  for  the  small  fry  of 
the  family.  (There  was  even  one  Hor¬ 
atio  Alger  hero  whose  mother  cut  up 
an  apparently  limitless  supply  of  silk 
dresses  from  better  days  and  made 
neckties  for  her  son  to  sell!)  Mend¬ 
ing  was  no  lost  art;  hose  and  gloves 
were  darned,  and  a  patch  was  not 
necessarily  the  brand  of  the  poverty- 
poor  family. 

Long  life  was  the  expected  attribute 
of  an  honest  piece  of  fabric  in  those 
days.  The  customer  might  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  idea  that  flannels  would 
shrink,  blues  would  fade  and  reds 
would  run.  She  wasn’t  looking  for  easy 
care  or  for  fabrics  that  would  be  im¬ 
pervious  to  the  normal  hazards  of  use. 
But  she  did  expect  long  wear,  and  the 
retailer’s  job  in  those  days  was  to  see 
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that  this  quality  was  woven  into  the 
cloth  he  sold. 

Man>Mades.  With  that  background  in 
mind,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  early 
man-made  fibers  were  not  much  of  a 
factor  in  the  textile  field.  The  first  of 
them  to  be  made  commercially  in  this 
country,  a  viscose  rayon  produced  at 
Marcus  Hook.  Pennsylvania,  in  De¬ 
cember,  1910,  was  a  brittle  fiber  that 
had  little  in  common  with  what  the 
industry  can  produce  today  from  re¬ 
generated  cellulose.  One  commentator 
suggests  a  comparison:  like  the  Tin 
Lizzie  of  old  alongside  a  modern  auto. 

The  new  fiber  started  modestly 
enough  as  a  decorative  touch  in  items 
like  men’s  hose.  By  1915,  it  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  women’s  seamless  hose.  By 
the  1920s,  it  was  in  some  skirts,  drap¬ 
eries,  and  linings,  and  there  was  also 
an  acetate  fiber  on  the  market.  By  the 
time  the  1920s  drew  to  a  close,  both 
acetate  and  viscose  rayon  were  in  dress 
fabrics. 

Fortunately  for  the  new  fibers, 
changes  in  the  customer’s  way  of  life 
helped  to  make  a  place  for  them.  A 
century  earlier,  they  might  have  died 
a-borning  for  lack  of  consumer  inter¬ 
est.  Certainly,  the  wealthy  folk  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  didn’t  need 
substitutes  for  the  silk  they  wore — 
and  the  poor  could  afford  neither  the 
substitutes  nor  the  appearance  of  ap¬ 
ing  their  betters  in  dress.  But  in  the 
early  decades  of  this  century,  the  low¬ 
er  income  groups  were  beginning  to 
push  up  from  bare  subsistence  levels, 
and  the  man  who  worked  in  a  factory 
was  dropping  the  “laboring  class”  tag 
and  becoming  “labor”  —  with  money 
in  his  pocket  and  a  desire  to  see  his 
family  live  and  dress  as  well  as  any¬ 
one’s.  If  the  boss’s  wife  swished  by  in 
silks,  then  the  factory  worker’s  wife 
was  interested  in  wearing  the  nearest 
thing  she  could  afford  to  those  very 
silks. 

The  artificial  silk  or  art  silk,  as  they 
called  it,  that  the  new  fibers  made  pos¬ 
sible  offered  something  of  the  look  and 
feel  of  silk  at  prices  below  that  of  pure 
silk.  The  new  fibers  had  a  long  way  to 
go  to  achieve  their  present  beauty  and 


versatility  and,  of  course,  they  were 
not  by  any  means  standing  on  their 
own  feet.  They  were  being  offered  and 
received  as  substitutes,  rather  than  as 
fibers  that  were  interesting  in  their 
own  right. 

Generic  Name.  The  new  fibers  achieved 
an  identity,  however,  in  1924,  when 
the  late  Lew  Hahn  successfully  spear¬ 
headed  the  effort  to  apply  to  all  man¬ 
made  fibers  of  regenerated  cellulose 
the  single  generic  name  of  rayon.  That 
name  was  registered  internationally  by 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  (  now  NRMA )  and  made  avail¬ 
able  for  world-wide  use.  The  public 
began  to  learn  about  rayon,  and  to 
associate  that  term  with  man-made 
fibers.  Some  seeds  of  confusion  were 
sown,  however,  for  acetate  was  also 
called  rayon,  even  though  it  differed 
in  many  essential  respects  from  the 
fibers  produced  by  the  viscose  and 
cuprammonium  processes. 

TESTING,  LABELING, 
REGULATION 

EEPING  abreast  of  developments 
in  new  fibers  was  not  yet  a  monu¬ 
mental  task  in  the  20s.  Brand  names, 
the  educational  efforts  of  the  producers 
and  information  passed  along  by  tex¬ 
tile  manufacturers  and  the  cutting-up 
trades  told  the  retailer  about  rayon. 
He,  in  turn,  passed  the  word  along  to 
his  salespeople  and  thus  to  his  custom¬ 
ers.  Shopping,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  was  a  more  leisurely  process  at 
that  time,  and  salespeople  of  that  day 
included  fewer  birds  of  passage  and 
part-timers  than  today.  Word-of-mouth 
education  was  practical  and  tags  and 
labels  were  not  vitally  necessary  — 
were  resented,  in  fact,  as  spoiling  the 
appearance  of  the  merchandise  in  the 
racks. 

Yet  there  were  failures  and  prob¬ 
lems.  Careless  customers  or  their 
maids  treated  rayons  roughly  in  the 
laundry;  hot  irons  did  their  share  of 
damage;  not  everyone  was  conscien¬ 
tious  about  passing  along  the  word 


when  a  fabric’s  silky  look  was  due  t 
rayon  or  when  the  richness  of  a  sill 
was  due  to  weighting.  By  1927,  sonif 
large  retailers  already  had  laboratories 
to  check  the  qualities  of  the  fabrics 
their  buyers  bought,  and  the  National  | 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  (nov  ^ 
NRMA)  was  sponsoring  the  organiza  | 
tion  of  an  independent  testing  labora 
tory  which,  in  the  words  of  the  late 
Lew  Hahn,  would  permit  the  retailer 
to  be  “master  of  his  own  destinies.'  : 
This  was  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing 
Bureau,  to  which  the  merchant  could 
now  turn  for  an  appraisal  of  fabrics 
he  had  bought,  or  was  about  to  buy. 
or  which  had  caused  customer  com¬ 
plaints. 

New  Developments.  Rayon  was  by  no 
means  the  only  problem — although,  in 
the  1930s,  there  were  merchants  who 
tore  their  hair  over  dress  buyers  who 
knew  fashion  but  not  fabrics,  and 
couldn’t  tell  rayon  from  silk.  But  in  a , 
depression  world,  where  pennies  count¬ 
ed  all  down  the  line,  the  problem  was 
universal.  Silks  were  weighted  out  of 
all  reason,  sometimes.  Cottons  were 
not  always  of  the  grade  or  thread  count 
they  purported  to  be.  Some  woolen 
mills  didn’t  care  too  much  whether 
they  got  their  fibers  from  sheep  or  from 
salvaged  cuttings  of  previously  woven: 
fabric. 

Special  finishes  were  in  the  picture, 
too.  In  addition  to  the  Cravenette  pro¬ 
cess  against  rain’s  effect,  which  had  I 
been  on  the  scene  for  a  generation,  j 
there  were  now  special  finishes  for  all  = 
sorts  of  purposes.  Cotton  was  being; 
controlled  as  to  shrinkage  by  the  San-! 
forizing  process,  introduced  in  the! 
1930’s.  There  were  also  finishes  toj 
make  starch  unnecessary  in  cottons: 
and  to  improve  their  resistance  to 
wrinkles.  People  were  developing 
finishes  to  give  wools  protection  from 
moth  damage.  I 

Some  of  the  claims  for  fibers  and 
finishes  were  honest  and  sound;  others 
were  wildly  exaggerated.  One  com-| 
pany,  for  instance,  developed  a  finish  I 
that  would  protect  woolen  fabrics :  . 

against  moth  damage  for  five  years— 
or  so  the  inventor  promised,  bringing 
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it  onto  the  market  less  than  a  year 
after  he  had  dreamed  it  up.  Skeptics 
who  wondered  what  he  would  do  if  his 
inadequately  tested  finish  failed  to  last 
for  five  years  soon  found  out:  his  busi¬ 
ness  folded  in  a  year.  Any  echoes  of 
his  extravagant  claims  that  developed 
after  the  demise  of  his  firm  were,  natu¬ 
rally,  the  problem  of  whatever  retail¬ 
ers  had  believed  him. 

Early  Labeling  Needs.  It  was  a  day 

when  the  soft-spoken  advertiser,  when 
the  merchant  who  checked  carefully 
before  he  made  representations  about 
the  merchandise,  could  be  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage.  Business  was  hard  to 
get,  customers  were  desperate  to 
stretch  their  money  as  far  as  possible, 
and  the  sellers  who  were  uninhibited 
in  their  statements  were  likely  to  win 
more  than  their  share  of  sales.  From 
spokesmen  for  the  consumer,  usually 
club  women  and  professional  home 
economists,  came  a  demand  for  infor¬ 
mative  labeling  that  would  help  the 
customer  choose  wisely  to  get  the  best 
value  for  her  dollar. 

Some  of  the  early  demands  for  label¬ 
ing  placed  emphasis  upon  fiber  con¬ 
tent.  tensile  strength  of  yarns,  thread 
count,  and  other  highly  technical  ele¬ 
ments.  Retailers  parried  these  demands 
as  well  as  they  could — partly  from 
their  ingrained  distaste  for  tags  and 
labels,  and  partly  because  they  knew 
that  much  technical  information  would 
he  meaningless  or  even  misleading  to 


the  average  woman.  What  the  custom¬ 
er  needed,  and  what  reputable  stores 
and  their  resources  tried  to  give  her, 
was  information  on  the  use  and  care 
of  what  she  bought. 

Much  of  the  information  on  use  and 
care  was  still  addressed  by  manufac¬ 
turers  to  the  retailer,  for  him  to  pass 
along.  Copies  of  The  Bulletin  (now 
Stores)  of  25  years  ago  contain  prod¬ 
uct  information  of  this  type,  and  re¬ 
mind  one  of  how  the  world  has 
changed.  A  DuPont  ad  of  that  day,  for 
instance,  told  merchants:  “You  treat 
textures  of  DuPont  Rayon  precisely  as 
you  do  any  finely  conceived,  finely  ex¬ 
ecuted  fabric.”  It  included  the  advice, 
also,  that  “weighting  is  unnecessary 
to  produce  richness  and  quality.”  Pres¬ 
ent-day  fiber  and  fabric  advertising 
beams  its  facts  on  use  and  care  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  consumer;  in  those  days,  much 
of  what  she  learned  filtered  down  from 
maker  to  seller  to  salesperson  to  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Informative  tags  and  labels  were 
beginning  to  appear  on  merchandise, 
however.  Some  were  excellent;  some 
were  the  reverse.  In  the  late  1930s. 
the  Association’s  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion  mounted  hundreds  of  them  for 
the  inspection  of  retailers  visiting  an 
annual  convention,  so  that  store  execu¬ 
tives  could  familiarize  themselves  with 
what  was  being  done  in  many  fields 
and  perhaps  exert  such  influence  as 
they  could  toward  getting  worthwhile 
labeling. 


Some  remembered  examples  of  that  I 
period:  A  mail  order  catalogue  that! 
described  various  grades  of  sheets  in 
terms  of  how  many  times  they  could 
be  expected  to  survive  laundering — a 
practical  answer  to  the  not  too  prac  l 
tical  demand  from  some  consumer 
groups  that  thread  count  and  tensile 
strength  be  stated  on  sheet  labels.  And. 
at  the  other  extreme,  a  housedress,  the 
housewife’s  work  clothing,  which  bore 
a  label  recommending  washing  in  cool, 
mild  suds,  without  scrubbing,  wring¬ 
ing,  etc.  It  was  a  nice,  safe  set  of 
washing  instructions,  from  the  manu-t 
facturer’s  point  of  view,  but  scarcely  ; 
practical  for  a  garment  that  was  meant  j 
to  take  heavy  soil.  | 

Rules  and  Laws.  By  the  end  of  the 
1930s,  there  was  a  set  of  Federal  Trade, 
Commission  rules  on  how  rayon  ( which  i 
still  included  acetate  in  its  definition)! 
should  be  labeled  and  making  such, 
labeling  compulsory.  There  was  also) 
the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act,  which] 
once  and  for  all  took  the  matter  o( 
disclosing  reprocessed  and  reused  wool 
content  out  of  the  realm  of  personal  ■ 
conscience.  These  and  subsequent  setsl 
of  laws  and  regulations,  down  to  thef 
Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification! 

Act  of  1958,  have  made  fiber  disclof  i 
ure  mandatory.  They  have  lightenedj 
one  part  of  the  retailer’s  burden  by  re-i 
quiring  his  resources  to  provide  thei 
necessary  information,  hut  they  havel 
added  to  his  problems  by  leaving  him.j 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  with  the  respon-i 
sibility  for  seeing  that  each  textile  item! 
of  his  stock  is  labeled,  regardless  of  I 
deficiencies  on  the  part  of  resources.! 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  salespeople. | 
and  casual  destruction  of  tags  by  cus- . 
tomers  trying  on  garments.  |1 

The  various  regulations  and  laws.; 
although  they  may  have  put  an  end  toj" 
flagrant  deception  where  it  existed, 
have  not  seemed  to  help  the  consumer [ 
in  her  buying  decisions  nor  in  her  usei 
and  care  problems.  For  many  years.p 
acetate  and  rayon,  with  their  diverse! 
characteristics  and  their  differing  care' 
requirements,  had  to  be  lumped  to-j 
gether.  Wool  labeling  calls  her  atten-, 
tion  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  | 
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FASHION  ART  OF  THE  20s 

Grecian  simplicity  of  the  lin¬ 
gerie  and  uncluttered  poster 
technique  of  the  art  work  com¬ 
bined  to  give  this  odvertis- 
ment  o  serene  style  of  its  own. 
Setter  lingerie  then  was  oil 
pure  silk,  like  the  gown  at  the 
left,  o  two-bor  warp  knit  tri¬ 
cot.  But  the  first  fabric  blends 
were  appearing,  and  the  gown 
at  the  right  was  made  of  one 
of  them,  a  blend  of  silk  and 
rayon  known  in  the  trade  as 
"C"  cloth.  Fairy  Mills  made 
both  the  fabrics  and  the  gowns. 
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acrylic 


is  the  supernatural  fiber 
which  combines  the  beauW 

'r 

of  a  superior  natural  fiber 
with  the  performance  of 
a  superior  man-made  in 
one  wonderfiil  fiber  I 

*2efran  is  The  Dow  Chemical  Company's  trademark  for  products  including  fibers,  yarns,  fabrids. 
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Du  Pont  Announces 
for  the  World  of  Tomorrow 

a  new  worfl  ami  €  nfiw  nkUeruti 


NYLON 


ITKK  THINGS  POS  SPTTM  UVINO^TH SOGG H  CHIiMISTIIV 


EDUCATION  IN  SYNTHETICS 

On  October  30th,  1938,  DuPont  announced  in  The  New  York  Times  "a  new  word  and  a  new  material"— nylon.  With  that  advertisement  something  new 
came  to  sales  promation  as  well  as  ta  textiles — the  necessity  for  combining  technical  information  with  sales  talk.  Today  aH  the  fiber  producers  have  educa¬ 
tional  programs,  some  very  elaborate,  with  which  they  reach  customers,  merchandisers  and  sales  people.  ...  In  the  center  photograph  a  future  home 
owner  gets  the  feel  of  Acrilan  acrylic  fiber  during  a  promotion  of  Cabin  Crafts  rugs  at  Barker  Bros.,  Los  Angeles.  ...  At  right  is  an  exhibit  of  material) 
about  Creslan  acrylic  fiber,  supplied  ta  schools  by  American  Cyanamid.  In  the  first  month  the  material  was  available,  more  than  9,000  teachers  asked 
for  the  exhibits,  and  distributed  a  quarter-million  booklets  to  their  students. 


•Cy  the  time  people  were  beginning 
tD  understand  nylon  and  its  appropri¬ 
ate  uses,  there  were  other  new  syn¬ 
thetics,  each  promising  its  share  of 
marvels.  The  word  “miracle”  was  on 
everyone’s  tongue,  and  was  becoming 
particularly  hateful  to  retailers.  Mer¬ 
chants  were  beginning  to  learn  that 
the  customer  doesn’t  wear  a  fiber,  hut 
a  garment;  that  the  marvels  of  which 
the  fiber  is  capable  are  not  necessarily 
performed  by  the  end  product:  that 
the  yarn  spinner,  the  weaver,  the  fin¬ 
isher,  the  cutter,  also  play  a  part. 


between  virgin  and  reprocessed  wool, 
but  does  not  tell  her  if  a  good  repro¬ 
cessed  wool  is  necessarily  inferior  for 
her  purpose  to  virgin  wool.  There  are 
some  purposes  for  which  reprocessed 
wool  does  very  well  indeed.  But  label¬ 
ing  that  focuses  her  attention  on  the 
component  rather  than  on  the  end 
product  can  distract  her  from  the  im¬ 
portant  business  of  selecting  the  fab¬ 
ric  that  will  give  satisfaction  for  the 
particular  use  she  has  in  mind. 


In  t.he  postwar  world,  the  very  name 
of  nylon  was  sales  magic.  Blouses,  so 
tightly  woven  of  sheer  nylon  fibers  that 
no  air  could  get  through,  were  bought 
eagerly  by  girls  who  didn’t  want  tj 
have  to  stand  over  hot  ironing  boards 
to  press  their  summer  wardrobes.  In¬ 
stead,  they  sweltered  all  day  in  their 
pretty,  crisp,  air-tight  blouses.  The 
men  were  as  eager  to  be  misled  as  the 
women;  whether  they  traveled  or 
stayed  at  home,  they  all  bought  nylon 
shirts  that  needed  no  ironing.  Some 
of  them  were  embarrassingly  trans¬ 
parent,  and  some  of  them  yellowed  in 
laundering,  but  they  were  nylon,  and 
they  were  sold  for  many  times  the  cost 
of  cottons. 

Later,  as  the  word  of  nylon’s  fabu¬ 
lous  resistance  to  abrasion  got  around, 
fabrics  were  made  up  of  all  sorts  of 
fibers,  with  a  sprinkling  of  nylon  add¬ 
ed  as  a  selling  point,  to  give  customer.^ 
the  impression  that  the  material  would 
wear  for  eternity.  It  didn’t  seem  to 
matter,  for  a  while,  whether  or  not 
abrasion  resistance  was  the  key  to  long 
wear  of  the  particular  product,  or  even 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  sufficient 
amount  of  nylon  in  the  fabric.  Just  so 
long  as  nylon  was  there! 


Day  of  Miracles.  With  the  advent  of 
truly  synthetic  fibers,  the  consumer’s 
problem  of  relating  fiber  to  end  prod¬ 
uct  became  more  complex.  When  nylon 
appeared  in  1938,  everyone’s  appetite 
for  miracles  began  to  develop.  Having 
tried  wonderfully  strong  nylon  hose 
before  World  War  II,  women  began 
demanding  wonderfully  sheer  nylon 
hose  after  the  war — and  complaining 
when  threads  a  fraction  of  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  anything  they  had  worn  before 
failed  to  wear  like  iron.  Nylon,  they 
believed,  wore  well,  whether  the  hose 
itself  was  sheer  or  heavy,  carefully 
shaped  or  skimpily  woven.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  had  forgotten  that  she  was  buy¬ 
ing  hose;  she  was  buying  nylons. 


Fiber  vs.  Garment.  From  fiber  produc¬ 
er  to  finished  product,  many  things  can 
happen.  You  can  take  a  polyester 
fiber,  with  its  wash-and-wear  quality, 
and  combine  it  with  cotton  to  produce 
an  excellent,  free-from-ironing  fabric. 
Or  you  can  fail  to  blend  the  fibers  inti- 
tnate'.y  or  use  the  polyester  too  spar¬ 
ingly,  and  thus  produce  a  fabric  that 
definitely  needs  ironing — as  did  many 
of  the  men’s  wash-and-wear  shirts  of¬ 
fered  in  price  promotions  of  the  mid- 
50s.  Or  you  can  take  an  acrylic  fiber, 
which  has  warmth  without  weight,  lots 
of  bulk,  and  wash-and-wear  qualities 
in  certain  applications.  You  can  make 
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Glen  raven’s  panti-legs,  made*  of 
versatile  ENKA  nylon,  adds  up  to 
something  special  in  style  and  comfort 
for  your  customers— in  bigger  profits 
for  you!  For  this  is  the  unique,  wear- 
with-all  hosiery  item  that  combines 
sheer  stockings  with  an  opaque  panty 
—serves  TWO  fashion  purposes  in 
ONE  trim  fit  from  waist  to  toes. 

Best  of  all  —  Panti-Legs  are  made  of 
Enka  nylon.  This  is  a  special  kind  of 
yarn,  so  resilient,  so  naturally  clingy, 
Panti-Legs  always  fit  smoothly  with 
nary  a  wrinkle.  And  Enka  nylon  has  a 
I  long  life,  too,  so  Panti-Legs  keep  their 


proportioned  shape  —  keep  your  cus¬ 
tomers  happy. 

The  Enka  nylon  and  Panti-Legs 
fashion  stories  are  being  promoted  in 
handsome,  full-page  ads,  such  as  this 
one  in  MADEMOISELLE,  as  well  as 
in  HARPER’S  BAZAAR,  VOGUE  and 
other  top  publications.  Merchandising 
aids  and  publicity  are  available,  too. 

Panti-Legs  come  in  full-fashioned 
(non-run)  at  $17.40  per  dozen,  to  re¬ 
tail  at  $2.50,  2  for  $4.90.  In  seamless 
Micro  construction  at  $21.00,  to  retail 
at  $3.00,  2  for  $5.90.  Proportioned 
sizes:  petite,  5'-5'3";  medium,  5'3"- 


5'6'';  medium-tall,  5'6''-5'8'';  tall,  5'8'' 
and  over.  Three  shades  of  beige  plus 
off-black,  and  white. 

Glen  Raven  is  offering  an  ad  allow¬ 
ance  of  $2.00  per  dozen.  Special  Panti- 
Legs  mannequins,  ad  mats  and  bill 
stuffers  are  yours  for  the  asking.  To  or¬ 
der  Panti-Legs  and  promotion  material, 
contact  Glen  Raven  Mills,  Inc.,  1430 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  LO  4-8866. 

Want  to  know  more  about  Enka’s 
“nylon  yarn  for  hosiery’’  promotion? 
Contact  Enka  Merchandising  in  New 
York,  350  Fifth  Ave.,  PE  6-2300  or 
the  District  Sales  Office  nearest  you. 


American  EnKA  Corporation,  Enka,  N.  C.  •  Producer  of  nylon  •  rayon  •  yarns  •  fibers 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE;  350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  •  district  sales  offices:  Greensboro  •  Providence 
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Extra  profits  call  for  something  extra  special . .  > 

Glen  Raven’s  Panti-Legs™  made  of  EuKA  NYLON 


it  into  a  practical  sweater  that  can  be 
washed  easily.  Or  you  can,  as  was 
done  in  the  mid-50s,  make  it  into  a 
coat  of  fur-like  fabric  and  blithely  tell 
the  customer  that  she  can  wash  and 
drip-dry  the  garment.  Many  a  bath¬ 
tub  laundress  must  have  done  perma¬ 
nent  damage  to  back  and  arm  muscles 
in  the  effort  to  lift  one  of  these  mon¬ 
sters  when  it  was  wet,  before  the  day 
came  when  the  industry  decided  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  with  a  fur-like 
fabric  was  to  treat  it  like  fur  and  have 
it  cleaned  as  fur  is  cleaned. 

Unwise  Uses.  More  and  more,  it  was 
becoming  obvious  that  the  fiber  attri¬ 
butes  were  a  long  way  from  the  whole 
story.  The  chemical  industries  could 
engineer  almost  any  quality  one  want¬ 
ed  into  their  fibers,  but  these  qualities 
didn’t  necessarily  carry  through  to  the 
end  product.  There  were  dresses  and 
suits  of  wash-and-wear  fabrics  that 
were  put  together  with  thread  and  find¬ 
ings  that  were  never  meant  for  the 


laundry  tub.  And,  conversely,  there 
were  garments  engineered  to  the  last 
detail  for  wash-and-wear  qualities,  but 
with  little  else  to  offer  by  way  of  fit  or 
fashion. 

There  were  other  ways  in  which  the 
textile  industry  and  the  cutting-up 
trades  combined  to  rub  the  bloom  off 
the  lovely  dreams  hatched  by  fiber  pro¬ 
ducers.  There  was,  for  instance,  a  fiber 
with  remarkable  dimensional  stability, 
an  ideal  choice  for  a  curtain  or  drapery 
fabric,  since  it  would  not  pull  out  of 
square  in  laundering,  or  shrink  or 
stretch.  But  when  the  new  fiber  was 
used  in  the  warp,  and  a  shrinking  fiber 
was  used  in  the  fill,  the  end  result  was 
a  pretty  fabric  that  shrank.  In  time, 
the  fiber  producers  began  to  seek  ways 
to  protect  their  products  and  their  own 
good  names  from  such  unwise  appli¬ 
cations.  Those  who  make  solution- 
dyed  fibers,  for  instance,  usually  re¬ 
fuse  to  allow  their  fiber  names  to  be 
used  on  fabrics  into  which  other,  less 
color-fast  fibers  have  also  been  woven. 


Not  all  the  problems  of  the  past  few 
miracle-beset  years  are  due  to  new 
fibers.  Some  of  them  arise  from  the 
efforts  of  the  natural  fibers  to  acquire 
qualities  introduced  and  popularized 
by  the  synthetics.  There  are  special 
finishes,  for  instance,  that  give  wash- 
and-wear  qualities  to  cotton — but  some 
of  them  have  taken  most  unkindly  to 
laundry  bleaches.  Others  give  crease 
retention  to  wool,  protect  from  moth 
damage,  or  give  soil  resistance  to  al- ! 
most  any  fabric,  when  properly  ap-  [ 
plied.  Some  endure;  some  do  not. 

Labels  and  Guides.  To  help  the  con-  [ 
sumer  thread  her  way  through  the  ^ 
maze,  many  manufacturers  of  fibers.  ] 
fabrics,  and  finishes  advertise  to  her  | 
directly,  explaining  the  virtues  of  their  *i 
products  or  processes  and  exhorting  i 
her  to  look  for  their  tags  and  labels. 
Consumer  groups  and  consumer  maga- 1 
zines  seek  to  educate  her,  but  the  situ-  j- 
ation  has  progressed  far  beyond  the  [ 
{Continued  on  page  31  I 


SURE  CARE  SYMBOLS 

Follow  thes*  symboU  to  WASH  or  DRY-CLFAN  and  IRON  your 
clothos  or  homo  fumishingi  with  aatiBioctory  rMulto.  Look  lor 
tho  laboU  with  these  simple  guides  to  happier  woshdoys. 


TU  you  mey  tumble  dry  LD  hen^  on  line  to  dry 

DD  <*'>P  dry  DF  dry 

DR  dry  rspidly  ^for  exemple  remove  excess  moisture  between  towels) 


BTMnOLS  MIGHT  I.OOIC  < 


I  ^  WHAT  THKT  TCXX  1 


Wash  by  machine  or  by  hand  in  hot  water 
with  any  soap  or  detergent  Use  bleach 
carefully  Tumble  dry  Do  not  dry  clean 
Iron  with  hot  iron. 


Wash  by  hand  in  warm  water  with  any 
soap  or  detergent.  Do  not  bleach.  Dry 
clean  UtUe  or  no  ironing 


Wash  by  hand  in  lukewarm  wai^r  with 
mild  soap  or  detergei.t  Do  not  bleoch  Dry 
rapidly.  Dry  clean-  Do  not  iron 


THE  SURE  CARE  PROGRAM  ' 

Sheets,  pillowcases,  bedspreads,  men's  shirts  and  infants'  wear  bear¬ 
ing  the  NRMA  Sure  Care  Symbols  will  appear  on  retail  counters 
within  the  next  few  months.  The  first  five  manufacturers  to  adopt  i 

Sure  Care  labels  are;  Bates  Manufacturing  Co.  for  bedspreads;  Dan  ' 

River  Mills  for  sheets  and  pillowcases;  Charles  Pindyck,  Inc.,  for  | 

infants'  wear;  Shelbourne  Shirt  Co.  and  Eagle  Shirtmakers  for  men's  * 
shirts.  The  Sure  Care  Symbols  were  developed  by  the  NRMA  Tech¬ 
nical  Committee,  under  the  direction  of  Ephraim  Freedman,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  and  director  of  Macy's  Bureau  of  Standards. 

They  provide  consumers  with  a  quick  and  simple  reference  on  whether 
and  how  to  wash,  iron  or  dry  clean  an  item.  Because  they  are  per-  ’ 
msnent— stamped,  printed,  sewed  or  cemented  on— they  are  never 
lost  or  thrown  away,  and  the  customer  has  the  care  instructions  right  | 
in  her  hand  at  laundry  time.  Because  they  are  symbols,  they  convey 
these  instructions  in  a  fraction  of  the  space  required  by  language, 
and  the  small  label  that  results  is  easily  affixed  to  the  tail  of  a  shirt,  , 
the  lining  of  a  jacket  or  the  hem  of  a  sheet.  , 


DAN  RIVER 

^!^nvbe<j 

ALL  COTTON  MAOC  IN  US. A 


Here's  one  of  the  very  first  Sure  j 
Care  labels  to  go  into  produc-  l 
tion.  Dan  River's  sewn-on  hem  t 
label  for  sheets  identifies  fiber,  I 

fabric  and  manufacturer  on  one  ^ 

side;  gives  loundering  instruc¬ 
tions,  in  Sure  Care  shorthand,  | 

on  the  other.  I 
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this  is  the  era  of 


Gelanese  contemporary 


JANUARY  1, 1961  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era.  For  tliat’s  wlien  Fortrel  polyester, 
the  new  Celanese  fiber,  makes  its  bow  to 
your  customers. 

FORTREL,  the  fiber  that  keeps  its  promise, 
maki's  beauty  ami  performance  inseparable 
in  every  kind  of  fabric  construction.  That's 
why  Fortrel  will  make  sales  history  in 
women’s,  imm’s  and  children’s  ready-to- 
wear,  piece  goods,  and  home  furnishings. 

IT’S  A  MATTER  OF  RECORD  that  Celanese 
contemjiorary  filau  s  have  b(‘en  making  his¬ 
tory  since  1024,  when  tlu*  first  Celanesi'  yarn 
was  creati'd.  One  aftiu-  another,  Celam^se 
contemiiorary  fib(*rs  have  taken  their  place 
in  th(*  best-selling  itiuiis  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  your  store. 

TO  LEARN  more  about  America’s  oldest 
(and  always  newswortliy )  fiber  family,  turn 
th(‘  jiagi*  to  the  Celanese  Contemporary 
Glossary. 


contemporary  fibera 
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Gelanese 

Contemporary 

ARNEL:  (a)  Ti-iacotato  fiber,  launcliod  by 
Celani'se  in  1954,  that  established  broad 
imirk(‘t  coverage  faster  than  any  other  fibi'r 
in  ree(*nt  textile  history,  (b)  Mak(‘s  woven 
or  knitted  fabrics  wrinkle-resistant,  quick¬ 
drying,  and  in  need  of  little  or  no  ironing 
(c)  Can  be  permanently  pleated,  (d)  Found 
in  apparel  for  men,  women,  and  children; 
also  ling(‘rie  and  jiiece  goods.  Synonym: 
the  ease-of-care  fiber. 

CELACLOUD:  (a)  Acetate  fiber  fill  specifi¬ 
cally  developed  for  mattresses,  sleeping 
bags,  insulated  outerwear,  upholstery,  (b) 
Gives  maximum  warmth  with  minimum 
weight,  (c)  Dust  and  lint-free,  mildew, 
moth,  and  moisture- resistant,  (d)  Light, 
soft,  lastingly  resilient;  holds  its  shape. 

CELAIRE:  (a)  Ileavy-duty  luxury  acetate 
fiber  blended  with  nylon  for  upholstery, 
sli])cover,  and  drapery  fabrics,  (b)  Takes 
and  holds  clear  colors,  shuns  moths  and 
mildew,  resists  fading  and  soiling,  (c)  Has 
high  abrasion-resistance. 
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CELANESE  ACETATE:  (a)  Second  oldest 
nian-inade  fiber.  Still  second-liij^hest  volume 
of  all  man-made  fibers,  (b)  Found  in  almost 
every  fashion  and  liome-furnisliings  fabric 
under  the  sun.  (c)  Quick-drying  fib(*r  that 
gives  fabrics  opulent  look  and  adds  resist¬ 
ance  to  shrinking,  moths,  mildew.  Xon- 
allergenic.  Easy  to  iron.  Si/uuni/m:  the 
b(‘auty  fiber. 

CELAPERM:  (a)  Acidate  filament  yarn  of 
unsurpassed  fade  ri'sistance  and  uniformity 
of  shading,  (b)  Popular  for  swim  suits, 
si>ortswear,  drap(>ri(*s,  ujiholstery.  (c) 
Light,  lustrous,  luxuriously  soft  yarn  that 
makes  fabrics  drape  gracefully,  ri'sist  sag¬ 
ging,  moths,  mildew.  Syiiotnjm:  the  acetate 
with  sealed-in  color. 

CUSTOMER:  Person  possessing  unfill(*d 
need,  plus  cash  and/or  credit.  Synonym: 
Practically  anybody. 

DARVAN:  (a)  Only  nytril  fibi'r  on  the  mar¬ 
ket;  owned  by  Celanese.  (b)  Distinguislied 
by  soft,  luxurious  hand  and  ability  to 
ndain  its  original  shape  and  dimensions, 
(c)  Resists  pilling,  is  completely  washable. 
Synonym:  Luxury. 

DRYER:  Where  ev'en  more  of  America’s 
ironing  will  be  done  now  that  new  Fortrel 
polyester  is  here. 

FORTISAN:  (a)  Long-wearing,  yet  gossa¬ 
mer-sheer,  rayon  yarn  for  casements,  (b) 
Drapes  luxuriously,  resists  shrinking  or  sag¬ 
ging.  Synonym :  the  super-fine  filament  yarn. 


large-screen,  nation-wide,  closed-circuit 
color  TV  show  in  history  of  L".S.  business, 
(b)  Newest  Celanese  contemporary  fiber— a 
quality-controlled  polyester  that  makes 
beauty  and  performance  inseparable  in 
every  kind  of  fabric  construction,  (c)  Sub¬ 
ject  of  color  pages  in  January  Glamour, 
Harper’s  Bazaar  and  Town  &  Country. 
Synonym:  the  fibi'r  that  keeps  its  promise. 

IMPULSE  ITEMS:  The  $25  worth  of  main- 
floor  items  a  customer  buys  on  her  way  to 
the  Arnel  children’s  wear  promotion 
upstairs. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING:  (a)  One  of  many 
Celanese  techniques  for  stimulating  the 
consuiiK'r  to  keej)  iqi  with  new  ideas,  and 
creating  consumer  desire  to  buy.  {Synonym: 
retail  pre-selling),  (b)  Subject  of  many  re¬ 
cent  novels,  all  best-sellers. 

QUALITY  CONTROL:  (a)  Purpose  of  rigid 
Celanese  performance  tests  every  new  fab¬ 
ric  woven  with  Fortrel  must  pass  to  earn 
the  coveted  Fortrel  tag,  and  of  (b)  rigid 
entrance  exams  for  Annapolis.  Synonym: 
Only  the  best  will  do. 

SHRINKAGE:  (a)  Formerly,  leading  cause 
of  merchandise  returns  to  retail  establish¬ 
ments.  (b)  Shrinking  out  of  size  or  shape 
banished  with  Celanese  contemporary 
fibers.  See  Arnel,  Fortrel  for  examples. 


FORTREL:  (a)  New  word,  oflRcially  added  to 
English  language  in  October  19G0  via  first 


continued 


SIZE  6:  (a)  "What  <‘v<‘iy  woman  wmlu's  ln*r 
(ln*s.s  sizo  wore,  (b)  Only  size  of  Arnei  stay- 
wliite  sharkskin  dresses  likely  to  be  found 
in  Jnlv  4  cdearanee. 


SPORTS  SHIRTS:  (a)  Mainstay  of  male 
wardrobes,  c'oast  to  coast,  (b)  Formerly  big 
laundry  burden  to  wives  and  motlnus.  l^ur- 
den  banished  with  advent  of  ease-of-care 
Arnei  and  Fortrel. 


SUITCASE:  Container  from  which  a 

man’s  suit  can  now  be  nmioved  unwrinkied. 
even  after  long  journey,  thanks  to  new  suit¬ 
ings  woven  with  Fortrel. 


TAG:  (a)  (.’hildren's  game,  (b)  Shoj)j)er’s 
guide  to  reliable  ready-to-wear,  (c)  Phe¬ 
nomenal  sales-producer  when  imprinted 
“Arnei . . .  the  ease-of-care  fiber”  or  “Fortrel 
...the  fiber  that  keejjs  its  promise”  or 
“Celanese  acetate... the  beauty  fiber.” 


TARGET  PR0M0T:0N:  Celanese  concept  of 
merchandising  a  i)articular  fiber  or  theme. 
Characterized  by  strong  national  advertis¬ 
ing  and  store-tailor(‘d  promotion.  L«‘aves 
store*  fre'e  to  choose  ni(*rchandise  with  which 
it  will  back  up  central  theme  idea. 


VALUE:  Anything  customer  is  still  glad  she 
bought,  at  the  price  she  ])aid,  six  months  to 
six  vears  later. 


CELANESE  FIBERS  COMPANY:  (a)  Tin* 
authority  for  all  tln*se  stat(*m(*nts.  (b)  Still 
at  ISO  ^ladison  Av(*nu(*,  X.Y.  1(1.  (c)  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  C’elanese  Corporation  of  America. 


Celant-je*’  .%rnel*'  CeUlreS  <*c!artl*  CeUi  loinlTM  celt.WniS  l>arvai)<f^  Fori!?aii! 
Fortrel^  i.«<  n  iradHuaik  of  Fiber  Indll^trie^.  Im*. 
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[  {Continued  from  page  26) 
point  where  a  woman  can  become  a 
textile  expert  after  a  half-hour’s  study. 
NRMA  has  pinned  a  good  share  of  its 
i  hopes  on  the  commercial  standard  it 
helped  develop:  L-22,  which  sets  up 
fabric  performance  requirements  for 
:  75  end-use  products,  and  which  can 
:  thus  reassure  the  customer  that  the 
behind-the-scenes  job  of  producing  a 
■  satisfactory  fabric  has  been  well  done. 

^  To  guide  the  customer  in  the  care 
f  of  the  merchandise  she  has  bought. 
NRMA  encourages  the  adoption  of  the 
Sure  Care  symbols,  brain  children  of 
Macy’s  Dr.  Ephraim  Freedman.  (See 
'  Stores,  December,  1960,  pages  42  to 
44.)  By  using  line  drawings  of  hands, 
washing  machines,  dry  cleaning  drums, 
and  hand  irons,  the  symbols  indicate 
s  that  articles  should  be  washed  by  hand 
^  or  machine,  dry  cleaned,  ironed — or 
not,  as  the  case  may  be.  An  “X” 
;  through  a  symbol  means  “Don’t!”  A 
temperature  figure  means  “no  hotter 
than  .  .  .”  And  so  on. 

The  purpose  of  this  graphic  short¬ 
hand  is,  among  other  things,  to  make 
it  possible  to  tell  the  care  story  in  so 
little  space  that  a  permanently  affixed 
label  can  replace  the  easily  lost  tags 
^  that  now  adorn  so  many  of  the  gar¬ 


ments  the  customer  takes  home.  Then, 
even  seasons  after  the  article  has  been 
purchased,  the  label  will  tell  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  her  laundress,  or  her  dry  clean¬ 
er  what  may  or  may  not  be  done. 
NRMA’s  Public  Relations  Committee 
has  been  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
publicizing  these  symbols  to  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  trade,  and  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

"The  Law  Requires  .  .  ."  It  is  to  be 

hoped  that  these  will  prove  a  little  more 
helpful  to  the  consumer  than,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  this  bit  of  information,  duti¬ 
fully  attached  as  required  by  law  to 
an  inexpensive  car  coat  recently  pur- 
cha'rJ  by  the  writer  of  this  article: 


Outer  shell 

75%  wool  25%  camel  hair 
Lining 

100%  Orton  Pile 
Pile  42%  Bock  58% 

Sleeve  Lining 
100%  Viscose  Rayon 
80%  reused  wool 
20%  other  fibers 


This  is  scarcely  the  sort  of  informa¬ 
tion  one  treasures,  consults  from  time 
to  time,  and  brings  along  to  the  dry 


cleaner  when  the  coat  acquires  suffi¬ 
cient  soil.  Like  many  more  attractive¬ 
ly  printed  and  more  helpfully  worded 
tags  attached  to  garments,  such  a  tag 
is  normally  discarded  before  the  arti¬ 
cle  gets  its  first  wearing. 

Many  retailers  and  many  textile 
technicians  agree  that  fiber  identifica¬ 
tion  alone  is  of  little  help  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  In  fact,  if  the  fiber  tag  too 
glowingly  projects  the  qualities  of  the 
fiber  to  the  garment  as  a  whole,  such 
identification  can  add  to  the  consum¬ 
er’s  difficulties.  Instead,  the  practical 
answer  seems  to  be  to  provide  label¬ 
ing,  permanent  if  possible,  that  gives 
use  and  care  information  about  the 
garment  as  a  garment,  the  blanket  as 
a  blanket,  and  so  on.  Laundries  and 
dry  cleaners  seem  to  like  the  idea,  too, 
of  having  the  necessary  word  of  cau¬ 
tion  passed  along  to  them  with  the 
article  itself. 

Tomorrow's  Project?  Still  to  be  worked 
out:  Who  is  to  decide,  and  by  what 
standards,  whether  or  not  the  fabric  is 
washable,  hand  washable,  safe  in  either 
or  both  of  the  widely  used  dry  clean¬ 
ing  solvents,  etc.?  That  may  be  the 
next  problem  in  the  fiber-fabric-fin¬ 
ishes  puzzle  for  retailers  to  tackle. 


If  anyone  who  sold  or  shopped  at  Gimbel's  last  Fall  failed  ta  hear  about  Kodel,  Eastman's  new  polyester  fiber,  that  wasn't 
the  store's  fault.  A  manth-lang  promation  used  several  newspaper  ads,  displays  like  these  in  windows,  in  departments,  and  in 
the  store  auditorium,  plus  posters,  cards,  hang  tags,  and  literature  far  distribution.  Typical  displays  dramatized  such  points 
as  freedom  from  ironing  shirts,  ability  to  travel  light,  etc.  Salespeople  were  given  both  small  group  training  sessions  and 
mass  sessians,  using  talks,  films  and  live  presentatians. 
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ATTRIBUTES  OF  TEXTILE  FIBERS 


T  HE  fiber  names  for  man-made  fibers  in  this  chart  are 
"  those  set  up  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification  Act 
of  1958. 

In  each  of  the  various  categories,  there  may  be  as  many 
as  30  or  40  different  brand  names.  Sometimes  one  manu¬ 
facturer  may  offer  several  brands  of  one  fiber,  each  brand 
name  indicating  a  special  feature  that  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  fiber — solution  dyes,  lofting,  crimping,  etc. 


Scrutiny  of  the  fiber  source’s  advertising,  labels,  and  litera- 
.ture  will  usually  indicate  what  special  feature  each  new 
brand  name  brings  to  the  fiber. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  properties  of  a  given 
fiber  that  are  put  into  it  by  nature  or  the  factory  are  not 
always  present  in  the  end  product.  Many  changes  can  take 
place  in  the  course  of  producing  yarn,  fabric,  and  garment: 
fiber  content  is  only  one  facet  of  the  job  of  giving  the  con¬ 
sumer  what  she  wants  in  merchandise. 


Fiber  Name 


The  Natural  Fibers 

COTTON 


LINEN 


SILK 


WOOL 
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What  To  Expect 

From  It 

Other  Features 
Sometimes  Present 

Things  To 
Watch  For 

Strength,  wet  or  dry;  durability 

Controlled  shrinkage 

Finishes  that  do  not  tab 

Freedom  from  washing  or  cleaning  problems— 

Wash-wear  qualities 

heat,  bleach;  thou 

takes  hot  water,  hot  iron,  bleach 

Comfart— non-allergenic,  static-free,  absorbent, 
porous 

Versatility 

Wide  color  range  of  lasting  dyes 

Resistance  to  alkali  damage;  to  seam  slippage, 
stretching,  moths. 

Wrinkle  resistance 

Water  repellency 

Luster 

Resistance  to  mildew, 
acids 

that  wash  aut  easily 

Strength,  wet  or  dry;  durability 

Controlled  shrinkage 

Finishes  that  do  not  tab 

Comfort— absorbent,  quick-drying,  cool. 

Lintless;  smooth,  glossy,  crisp;  rich  hand 

Wide  color  range  of  lasting  dyes 

Freedom  from  washing  or  cleaning  problems 

BUT  should  not  be  ironed  along  creases  re¬ 
peatedly  or  over-bleached 

Resistant  to  moths,  seam  slippage. 

Subject  to  mildew,  rot,  acid  damage 

Wrinkle  resistance 

Mildew  resistance 

Spot,  stain  resistance 

Water  repellency 

heat  or  bleach 

Strength,  wet  or  dry 

Comfort— absorbent,  cool,  pleasant  feel,  non- 
allergenic 

Resilient,  elastic,  naturally  wrinkle  resistant 

Wide  color  range,  but  nat  all  dyes  used  are 
lasting 

Freedom  from  washing  ar  cleaning  problems, 
depending  upon  dye  used  BUT  strong  soaps 
and  very  hot  irons  weaken  it;  some  silks  weak¬ 
ened  by  chlorine  bleaches  and  sunlight 

Luster,  luxurious  hand 

Not  very  resistant  to  sun,  perspiration,  some 
acids  and  alkalies,  age.  May  water  spot. 

Subject  to  insect  damage. 


Resilient,  springy,  crease  resistant,  able  to  retain 
shape. 

Tailors  well;  dyes  well;  available  in  many  last¬ 
ing  colors 

Holds  deep  nap  without  matting,  thus  warm 
Absorbent,  natural  insulating  qualities 
Versatile,  durable 

Resistant  to  acids;  susceptible  to  alkalies 
Can  be  washed  in  tepid  water  with  neutral  suds; 
requires  removal  of  excess  water  and  careful 
shaping.  May  felt  or  shrink  in  wash.  Avoid 
chlorine  bleachesi 

Subject  to  moth  and  carpet  beetle  damage 
Some  natural  water  repellency,  flame  resistance. 

Chart  continues  on  page  34. 
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Spot-resistant  finishes 


Shrinkage  control 
Water  repellency 
Moth  proofing 
Crease  retention 
Wash-wear  qualities 
Permanent  pleats 
Soil  resistance 


Variations  in  grodes  and 
kinds  of  wool,  '* 
methods  of  manufoc 
ture,  make  selection 
of  suitable  kind  ii 
portant 

Not  all  special  finish*) 
are  permanent;  tone 
can  be  renewed  by 
dry  cleaner 


She  won’t  change  to 
suit  you  ...so  you  must 
change  to  suit  her! 

She’s  the  richest  young  adult  in  history . . . 
demanding  more  . . .  spending  more  . . . 


By  1965,  there  will  be  14,000,000  of  these  16  to  24  year 
olds  comprising  7%  of  the  total  population  .  .  .  yet  BUYING 
16%  of  all  apparel.  She’s  the  Young  Adult  who  is  creating 
a  2  BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET  for  you,  Mr.  Retailer! 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING  FOR  HER? 

She  goes  more,  does  more,  needs  more  wardrobe  changes 
constantly.  She  has  more  money  to  spend  from  "part-time*' 
jobs  and  parent’s  charge  accounts.  43.5%  shop  "one 
particular  store"  because  it  carries  the  brand  she  likes  and 
serves  her  best.  She  likes  to  buy  all  things  in  one  depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Retailer,  this  Young  Adult  sets  a  fast  pace. 

We  can  help  you  keep  up  with  her! 


Kelley  Avenue  •  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 


Regional  Offices: 

Cleveland  •  New  York  •  Atlanta  •  Chicago  •  Dallas  •  Los  Angeles 
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Fiber  Name 

What  To  Expect 

From  It 

Other  Features 
Sometimes  Present 

Things  To 
Watch  For 

Man-Made  Fibers 

ACETATE  AND 

Luxurious,  soft  feel;  excellent  draping  qualities; 

Color  fastness,  notably 

Gas  fading;  this  hai 

TRIACETATE 

silky  look 

in  solution-dyed  fibers 

been  a  prablem  in  th« 

Washable  with  care;  fast  drying 

Water  repeltency 

past  if  dyes  were  not 

Some  brand  names  are: 

Absorbent,  resilient 

Permanent  pleating 

properly  finished 

Acele,  Celacloud,  Cela- 

Resistant  to  mildew,  moths,  shrinkage,  stretch- 

Crease  resistance 

fil,  Celaire,  Celaloft, 

ing.  Triacetate  is  especially  stable  dimen- 

Triacetate  can  be  heat- 

Estron.  Also  solution- 

sionally. 

treated  for  greater 

dyed  Celaperm  and 

Weak  when  wet;  heat  sensitive;  somewhat  light 

color  fastness,  crease 

Chromspun.  Also  Ar- 

sensitive;  soluble  in  acetone.  Triacetate  is  less 

and  pleat  retention. 

nel  triacetate. 

sensitive  to  heat  than  acetate 

etc. 

ACRYLIC 

High  warmth-to-weight;  high  bulk-to-weight 

Increased  elasticity  pos- 

Since  this  fiber  is  often 

ratio 

sible  with  permanent- 

blended  with  others, 

Some  brand  names  are: 

Wrinkle  resistance;  pleat  and  crease  retention 

ly  crimped  fibers 

the  other  fibers  used 

Acrilan,  Creslan,  Or- 

Easily  washable  in  finished  articles  intended  for 

Some  brands  and  fabrics 

and  the  blend  leveli 

Ion,  Zefran. 

washing;  easily  dry  cleaned 

pill  less  than  others 

affect  performance  of 

Soft  hand 

Resistant  to  acids,  sun,  weather,  moths,  mildew 

Heat  sensitive;  some  brands  and  fabrics  melt, 
others  flame,  under  high  heat 

Wash-and-wear  qualities 

Strength,  wet  or  dry 

Some  finishes  minimize 

static 

Solution-dyed  types 

fabric. 

AZLON 

Protein  fibers,  not  currently  produced  in  the  linited 

States. 

GLASS 

Resistant  to  fire,  weather,  sun,  moths,  mildew. 

Special  treatment  can 

Since  fabric  must  Ik 

Readily  washable,  dry  cleanable 

improve  resistance  to 

washed,  be  sure  colon 

Some  brand  names  are: 

Low  abrasion  resistance 

abrasion 

are  fast! 

Fiberglas,  PPG  Fiber 
Glass 

Should  not  be  ironed 

Should  not  be  dry  cleaned 

METALLIC 

Decorative,  non-tarnishing 

Resistance  to  heat  or  hot 

Since  these  fibers  ha«i| 

Washable,  dry  cleanable 

iron 

a  plastic  coating,  th- 

Some  brand  names  are: 

Strong,  dimensionally  stable,  color  fast 

plastic  used  dete:| 

Fairtex,  Lame,  Lurex, 

Resistant  to  acids,  moths,  mildew,  sun,  but  not 

mines  their  ability  tr^ 

Metlon,  Reymet. 

to  harsh  alkalies. 

withstand  or  fail 
withstand  hot  iron  ; 

etc. 

f 

MODACRYLIC 

Properties  are  similar  to  those  of  acrylic  fibers,  but  the  modacrylics  are  more  sensitive  to  heat  and  are  | 

Some  brand  names  are: 
Dynel,  Verel. 

generally  used  where  ironing  is  not  anticipated.  Acetone  damages  them. 

i 

NYLON 

Strength,  wet  or  dry 

Static  can  be  minimized 

Performance  in  blend| 

Washable,  dry  cleanable;  quick  drying;  little 

Elastic  types  can  provide 

depends  upon  tfl 

Some  brand  names  are: 

need  for  ironing 

more  precise  fit,  per- 

blend  ' 

A  n  t  r  o  n  ,  Blanc  de 

Resistant  to  moths,  mildew,  perspiration,  shrink- 

mit  one  size  to  fit 

Yarn  may  slip  in  som| 

Blancs,  Chemstrand 

age 

many 

fabrics  1 

nylon.  Codon,  Capro- 

Non-allergenic 

Creases  can  be  set 

Spun  nylon  may  pill  i 

Ian,  Cumuloft,  Enka 

Low  absorption;  heat  sensitive;  susceptible  to 

Crimped  types  provide 

nylon,  IRC  Nylon,  Ny- 
loft 

sun  damage. 

Whites  may  yellow  in  very  hot  water;  dyes  from 
other  articles  in  wash  may  be  picked  up 

Resilient;  exceptional  abrasion  resistance 

Does  not  support  combustion;  melts  rather  than 
burns 

bulk  and  opaqueness 

1 

NYTRIL 

Soft,  luxurious  feel 

Washable,  resistant  to  weathering,  mildew,  in- 

Used  in  blends,  its  pc 
formance  depends  uf 

Brand  name: 

Darvan 

sects,  acids. 

Resilient 

Sensitive  to  heat,  strong  alkalies 

on  the  specific  blend 

Chart  continues  on  page  36 
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LAMINATES..  .  this  year’s 

magic  word  for 
reorders! 

Foam  laminates  are  one  of  the  biggest  merchandis¬ 
ing  ideas  of  our  decade.  This  fast-growing  industry 
offers  all  kinds  of  new  fashion  possibilities.  But 
your  future  foam  business  depends  on  the  quality 
of  the  laminates  you  sell  today.  That  is  why  you 
need  to  rely  on  Curon  foam  for  fool-proof 
performance. 

Curon  is  a  product  of  Reeves  Brothers,  an  estab¬ 
lished  textile  manufacturer  who  not  only  produces 
Curon  foam  but  also  controls  its  exclusive  and 
patented  Curonized*  heat-laminating  process. 
Merchandise  with  the  Curon  tag  offers  all  these 
advantages: 

■  weightless  warmth  —  one  square  yard  of  Curon 
('/i6"  thick)  weighs  1,000  goose  feathers 

■  easy-care  upkeep— washable  or  dry-cleanable 

■  crease-resistance  and  shape  control 

■  cross-season  versatility 

■  breathability  for  comfort  in  all  climates 

■  makes  high  fashion  “shapes"  available 
at  moderate  prices 

■  amazing  shape-retention 

For  laminates  you’ll  be  proud  to  put  your  name  on, 
look  for  the  Curon  tag.  Write  or  call  for  further  sell¬ 
ing  information  to  CURON .. .division  of  Reeves 
Brothers,  Inc.,  1071  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


a  product  of 


Brothers,  Inc. 


•TM  Reeves  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York 


’TM 
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What  To  Expect 

Other  Features 

Fiber  Name 

From  It 

Sometimes  Present 

OLEFIN 

Resilient;  non-absorbent;  resistant  to  mildew,  al- 

Some  brand  names  are: 

kalies,  acids.  Heat  sensitive^  light  sensitve. 

Boltathene,  DIP,  Pro- 
lene,  Reevon,  Royal- 
ene,  Trilok,  Velon  IP 

POLYESTER 

Strength,  wet  or  dry 

In  intimate  blends  with 

Resilience;  crease  retention;  wrinkle  resistance 

cotton,  with  adequate 

Some  brand  names  are: 

V/ashable,  dry  cleanable,  spot  cleanoble 

polyester,  fabric  has 

Dacron,  Fortrel,  Kodel, 

Wash-wear  qualities;  low  ironing  temperatures 

wash-wear  quality. 

Vycron 

Low  absorption;  dries  quickly 

Permanent  pleats. 

Resistance  to  acids,  alkalies,  mildew,  moths 
Dimensional  stability 

Fabric  construction  may  encourage  pilling  or 

creases,  etc. 

seam  slippage 

RAYON 

Wide  color  range;  versatility;  ability  to  blend 

High  color  fosteness,  es- 

Some  brand  names  are: 
Avicron,  Aviin,  Avril, 
Avron,  AV  XL,  Briglo, 
Civona,  Cardura,  Dul- 
Tone,  Englo,  Fibre,  For- 
tison,  IRC,  Kolorbon, 
Minifil,  Narco,  New- 
bray.  New  Dull,  New- 
low,  Ondelette,  Perl- 
glo,  Rayflex,  Skenan- 
doa,  Softglo,  Spun-Lo, 
Strawn,  Super  Cor- 
dura.  Super  L,  Tufton, 
Tyron,  Veri-Dull.  Also 
cross-linked  Corval, 

with  many  other  fibers 

Absorbent,  cool 

Weak  when  wet 

pecially  in  solution- 
dyed  types 

Controlled  shrinkage 

Susceptible  to  mildew,  acid  damage,  effects  of 
long  exposure  to  light 

Resistant  to  moth  damage,  gas  fading 

Cross-linked  fibers  have 
crease  resistance;  high¬ 
er  resistance  to  heat, 
bacteria 

Polynosic  fibers  have 
higher  wet  strength, 
lower  absorption 
Cuprammonium  fibers 
blend  readily  with  silk 
Fortisan  fibers  have  high¬ 
er  strength  and  dimen¬ 
sional  stability 

Topel.  Also  cupram- 
monium  Bemberg,  Cu- 
pioni,  Matesa,  Nub- 
Lite,  Sunspun,  Tusson. 
Also  solution-dyed 
Coloray,  Dy-Lok,  Jet- 
spun.  Also  polynosic 
Zantrel. 

RUBBER 

High  strength  and  holding  power;  elasticity; 

Some  brand  names  are: 
lastex,  Lacton,  Laton, 
Contro 

lightness 

Susceptible  to  damage  from  perspiration,  clean¬ 
ing 

SARAN 

Durability,  resilience,  low  absorption. 

Resistant  to  moths,  mildew,  alkalies,  acids,  flame. 

Some  brand  names  are: 

Heat  sensitive 

Saran,  Velon,  Rovana 

Good  color  fastness  (solution  dyed)  but  limited 

range  of  colors 

SPANDEX 

Good  holding  power;  softness;  lightness,  dura- 

Perspiration  resistance; 

Some  brand  names  are: 

bility 

resistance  to  body  oils 

Lycra,  Vyrene 

VINAL 

Strength;  pleasant  hand;  readily  dyeable;  quick 

drying;  resistant  to  water,  acids,  alkalies,  mold. 

Some  brand  names  are: 

mildew,  insects 

Kuroion,  Vinylon 

Low  elasticity;  low  ironing  temperatures 

Things  To 
Watch  For 


Performance  in  blends 
depends  upon  specific 
blend. 

One  brand  requires  iron¬ 
ing  temperature  of 
250°;  another  can  take 
425°. 

Garment  construction 
may  nullify  wash- 
wear  virtues  of  fiber 
or  fabric. 

Blend,  construction,  and 
individual  type  of  ray¬ 
on  affect  performonce. 
Washing  and  cleaning, 
color  fastness,  shrink¬ 
age,  etc.,  depend  up¬ 
on  individual  fabric. 


Some  fabrics  made  with 
rubber  discolor  in 
wear  or  laundering 


Cleaning,  laundering, 
and  bleaching  instruc¬ 
tions  depend  on  brand 
and  construction 
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BULLETIN:  FOR  RETAILERS  OF  MEN'S  CLOTHING 


The  Wool  Bureau  announced  recently  that  more  than  60  of  America's 
leading  suit  and  slack  manufacturers  are  participating  this  fall  in  the 

spectacular  "news"  development  in  pure  wool  trousers - THE 

CREASE  THAT  WILL  NEVER  CEASE. 


Because  of  its  unique  characteristics,  wool,  through  many  years, 
sustained  the  major  segments  of  the  men's  clothing  industry.  In 
recent  years  it  has  been  the  "yardstick"  for  the  development  of  many 
fabrics  of  other  fibers.  NOW,  PURE  WOOL  LITERALLY  ACHIEVES 
A  NEW  GREATNESS  -  wool  scientists  have  developed  a  process  for 
imparting  permanent  creases  to  pure  wool  trousers,  without  altering 
any  of  wool's  fine,  inherent  characteristics.  This  is  a  truly  remark¬ 
able  "easy  care"  addition.  The  crease  in  the  pure  wool  trouser  is  in 
for  the  life  of  the  garment  -  it  stays  crisp  and  fresh  always,  impervious 
to  rain,  movement  and  wear.  And  yet,  the  wearer  still  has  all  the 
natural  advantages  of  pure  wool. 


We  strongly  recommend  that  men's  clothing  retailers  throughout  the 
United  States  assist  in  bringing  before  the  American  consumer  the 
remarkable  benefits  of  a  fine  product,  which  now  has  an  important 
PLUS  factor.  In  so  doing  you  will  benefit  from  the  wide  promotional 
efforts  being  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  at  both  the  national  and  key 
market  levels  ---  all  in  behalf  of  100  percent  wool  suits  and  slacks 
with  the  permanent  crease.  Please  contact  us  immediately  for  the 
growing  list  of  resources. 


lering, 

istruc- 

brand 


Felix  ^  Colangel^ 
Advertising/  Promotion 


ATTRIBUTES  OF  TEXTILE  FIBERS  (Continued) 


What  To  Expect 

Other  Features 

Things  To 

Fiber  Name 

From  It 

Sometimes  Present 

Watch  For 

VINYON 

Resistance  to  acids,  alkalies,  water,  flame  (but 

Melts  at  350°;  one  t) 

Brand  name: 

Vinyon 

it  melts) 

Strength;  elasticity 

shrinks  at  168°. 

Non>Woven  Fabrics 

Non-woven  fabrics,  other  than  wool  felts,  ore  usually  mode  up  of  o  variety  of  fibers,  fused  or  bonded  together.  Depending  upon  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  they  ore  intended,  they  con  be  soft  or  stiff,  light  or  heavy,  etc.  The  manufacturer  is  necessarily  the  source  of  information 
on  core.  Some  brand  names  ore;  Duro-Weve,  Interlon,  Keybok,  Mosslium,  Mistlon,  Pellon. 

A  distant  relative  of  the  non-woven  fabric  is  the  foam  laminated  fabric— a  fabric  fused  or  bonded  to  a  layer  of  foam,  such  as  Curon  or 
Scottfoam.  Their  light  weight,  permanent  shape,  and  insulating  properties  make  such  fabrics  desirable.  Variations  in  the  fabrics  used  and 
the  methods  of  lamination  make  generalizations  about  use  and  care  unwise  at  this  stage  and  underscore  the  importance  of  a  reliable  source. 


WANTED:  MORE 
INFORMATION 

N  a  survey  made  among  heads  of 
stores  across  the  country,  84  per  cent 
said  the  customer  is  more  interested 
in  use  and  care  information  than  she 
was  five  or  10  years  ago;  77  per  cent 
expect  her  interest  to  grow  even  more 
keen  in  the  next  five  or  10  years.  It  is 
only  a  rare  merchant  who  reports  any 
slackening  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
his  customers,  or  who  anticipates  such 
a  decrease  in  concern  in  future. 

Growing  Interest.  As  to  easy-care  mer¬ 
chandise  generally,  97  per  cent  of  the 
reporting  store  heads  say  interest  has 
increased  among  customers  in  the  past 
five  or  10  years;  88  per  cent  look  for 
increased  interest  as  time  goes  on.  In 
terms  of  fiber  content,  the  stores  are  a 
shade  less  unanimous:  72  per  cent  of 
the  store  heads  report  the  customer 
more  interested  than  she  was;  65  per 
cent  expect  her  to  show  more  interest 
in  future.  One  store  head  in  every  six 
anticipates  less  consumer  interest  in 
fiber  content  in  future. 

The  reporting  store  heads  were  also 
asked  about  the  adequacy  of  present 
merchandise  labels.  The  question  was: 
“From  the  standpoint  of  telling  the 
customer  what  she  needs  to  know  in 
selecting  and  using  the  merchandise. 

SS 


would  you  say  that  most  of  the  goods 
coming  into  your  store  carries  ade¬ 
quate  information  on  tags  and  labels?’* 
The  ayes  carried  this  one — -by  59  per 
cent  to  41  per  cent.  It  is  possible  that, 
if  some  textile  technologists  had  been 
among  the  respondents  in  the  survey, 
the  figures  would  have  been  different. 
At  a  meeting  of  their  own  association 
in  New  York  this  past  winter,  there 
was  noticeable  audience  approval 
among  these  experts  when  a  speaker 
suggested  that  there  might  be  less  con¬ 
fusion  if  technologists  rather  than  mer¬ 
chandising  and  promotion  people 
wrote  the  fabric  ads  and  labels. 

Measure  of  Knowledge.  Another  ques¬ 
tion  on  which  textile  technologists 
might  have  given  different  answers 
from  those  given  by  store  heads  had  to 
do  with  how  much  was  known  about 
the  merchandise.  The  question  asked: 
“From  the  standpoint  of  selecting  tex¬ 
tile  merchandise  wisely  and  know-how 
to  care  for  it.  do  your  buyers  know 
enough  about  fibers,  fabrics,  and  fin¬ 
ishes?  Do  your  customers  know 
enough?  Do  resources  seem  to  know' 
enough?” 

Only  one  store  head  in  every  10 
thought  that  customers  knew  enough, 
but  51  per  cent  thought  buyers  did  and 
54  per  cent  thought  resources  did.  Most 
of  the  store  heads  (55  per  cent) 
thought  their  own  problem  in  keeping 
up  with  developments  was  only  fairly 
serious;  38  per  cent  said  it  was  not 


bad;  seven  per  cent  said  it  was  really  j 
serious. 

And  the  experts?  At  their  meeting,  ^ 
the  first  annual  conference  of  the  ' 
American  Association  for  Textile  | 
Technology,  there  was  much  nodding 
of  heads  when  speakers  said  the  old-  ^  * 

time  buyer  is  no  better  off  than  the  ^ 
neophyte  today,  and  there  was  no  dis¬ 
agreement  when  someone  implied  that 
even  “textile  insiders”  were  by  no  [  ^ 


The  Salespeople.  Many  of  the  store  *  *' 

heads  who  participated  in  the  survey  j  ,| 
believe  nevertheless  that  the  best  way  d 
to  help  customers  choose  wisely  among  ' 
the  fibers,  fabrics,  and  finishes  avail-  < 
able  is  to  depend  upon  the  salespeople.  ( 
This  was  mentioned  more  often  than 
all  other  suggestions  combined — such 
as  supplying  care  information,  making  ^ 
tests  at  the  store,  establishing  perform-  ^ 
ance  guides,  etc.  A  few,  incidentally,  ' 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  customer  ? 
judges  fabric  by  its  hand  and  its  ap-  ^ 
pearance.  not  by  its  content  or  poten-  j 
tial.  i 

Here  is  a  typical  comment:  “A  i 
store’s  selling  force  remains  the  best  j 
method  of  bringing  fabric  news  to  the  I 
customer.  If  the  salesperson  is  con- 1 
vinced  that  performance  claims  are  ^ 
true,  the  customer  will  likely  listen  to  T 
her.  Salespeople  need  clear  instruc- . 
tions  concerning  laundering,  water " 
temperature,  drying  controls,  etc.”  | 
Another:  “The  problem  of  properly 
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Fibers  Create  Retail  Promotions 


Fashion  Travels  1  g  lighter... with  Guron  insidfe 


PROMOTING  A  NATURAL  FIBER 
To  the  natural  strong  sales  appeal  it  has  always  had,  wool  has 
been  steadily  adding  new  ones,  such  as  wash-wear  qualities 
and  crease  retention.  Webb's  of  Glendale,  Calif.,  promotes  "the 
crease  that  will  never  cease"  in  a  window  of  Wool  slacks. 


HOW  TO  BE  ELEGANT  THOUGH  PRACTICAL 
DuPont  shows  the  way  to  model  rooms  that  tell  a  story  of  easy  care  as 
well  as  handsome  styling.  In  this  formal  Early  American  room,  curtains, 
draperies  and  bed  hangings  are  alt  of  Dacron  polyester  fiber.  The  car¬ 
peting,  by  Bigelow,  is  the  first  "patterned"  carpet  of  501  nylon.  The 
chairs  are  covered  in  nylon.  Furniture  is  from  Century's  Henry  Ford 
Museum  Collection. 


FUN  WITH  FAKE  FURS 

This  window  at  Himelhoch's  in  Detroit  was  a  tie-in  with  a  Harper's 
Bozoor  presentation  of  pile  fabric  coats  of  Dynel.  A  good  example  of 
how  far  both  fiber  producers  and  fashion  magazines  go  to  merchandise 
their  product,  this  project  started  with  a  three-week  trade  fashion  show 
put  on  by  Harper's  and  Union  Carbide  in  New  York  last  spring.  The 
show  then  went  traveling,  to  seven  other  cities.  A  promotion  kit  was 
distributed,  that  included  designs  for  windows,  ods  and  store  fashion 
shows,  a  list  of  pile  coat  resources,  blow-ups  of  the  magazine's  editorial 
material  and  suggestions  for  getting  local  editorial  publicity. 


uroii 


Reeves  Brothers  dramatizes  the  light  weight  and  packability 
of  Curon-laminated  fabrics,  in  an  ad  that  offers  the  answer 
to  the  airline  traveler's  difficult  clothes  problem. 


educating  the  public  is  definitely  a  seri¬ 
ous  one  .  .  .  The  retailer  must  see  that 
all  buyers  are  familiar  with  fibers,  fab¬ 
rics  and  finishes  available  in  each  of 
their  markets.  They  must  in  turn  train 
all  salespeople  in  their  department  to 
present  the  full  story  to  the  customer.” 

Some  of  the  cooperating  stores  have 
gone  a  step  further.  A  large  specialty 
shop  in  the  Mid-West  says,  “Several 
years  ago  we  wrote  and  put  out  for 
our  customers’  use  a  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  the  properties  and  care  [of  the  new 
synthetics].  It  was  well  received.”  And 
in  the  East,  a  children’s  shop  developed 
its  own  washing  instructions  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  snow  suits,  after  working  with 
resources  and  a  fiber  source.  This  has 
practically  done  away  with  snow  suit 
adjustments  caused  by  washing,  the 
store  reports. 

Source  of  Problem.  Several  of  the  store 
heads  ask  hopefully  for  more  visits, 
educational  films,  and  other  helps  from 
resources.  One  offers  to  pay  rental 
fees,  if  necessary,  on  educational  films 
“so  that  we  can  do  more  of  our  own 
fabric  training.”  Another  complains 
of  manufacturers  who  send  out  sales¬ 
men  who  know  “even  less  than  the  cus¬ 


tomer”  and  cannot  answer  questions 
about  washing  and  care  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  except  to  say:  “We  never  had 
any  trouble  with  this  item  and  Macy’s 
just  bought  10,000  dozen.” 

Seeking  to  pinpoint  the  causes  of 
their  troubles  with  fabrics,  fibers,  and 
finishes,  some  of  the  store  heads  say: 
“The  washing  machine  is  used  as  a 
clothes  hamper  and  turned  on  when 
full.”  “Today’s  customers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  fiber  facts  and  use  and  care 
because  they  want  to  know  the  abso¬ 
lute  minimum  of  care  necessary.  A 
generation  ago,  they  wanted  such  in¬ 
formation  to  preserve  the  life  of  a  gar¬ 
ment  .  .  .  They  will  be  less  interested 
in  use  and  care  information  as  fabrics 
become  more  dependable  and  almost 
completely  resistant  to  abuse.”  “Too 
many  new  items  are  thrown  at  us  with¬ 
out  knowing  how  to  say  the  name  or 
what  they  will  do.”  “It  is  impossible 
for  any  of  us  to  know  just  which  com¬ 
bination  of  yarns  is  best.  We  must 
rely  on  the  manufacturer  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  product.” 

And  more:  “Customers  are  too 
ready  to  accept  exaggerated  claims 
and  the  burden  of  their  disappoint¬ 
ment  falls  on  the  retailer.”  “We  need 


a  public  education  program  to  ac¬ 
quaint  them  with  the  fact  that,  al¬ 
though  two  fabrics  may  have  the  same 
blend,  their  performance  can  be  wide¬ 
ly  different  due  to  weaving  and  tailor¬ 
ing.”  “A  store  can  help  by  not  giving 
in  on  quality  standards.”  “We  made  a 
survey  of  our  own  customers.  They 
aren’t  interested  in  all  the  tags  and 
fabric  publicity.  The  best  thing  we 
can  do  for  them  is  sew  in  fabric  and 
washing  instruction  labels.” 

Grains  of  Salt.  Finally,  here  is  an  in-  | 
teresting  viewpoint  from  a  fashion 
shop:  “Fiber  identification  in  itself 
proves  and  means  nothing.  Refurbish¬ 
ing  instructions  would  be  more  mean¬ 
ingful  and  eventually  more  painless  to 
the  store’s  credit  and  refund  accounts,  i 
which  have  taken  a  beating  because  of  | 
failure  of  garments  to  perform  as  the 
consumer  had  anticipated  .  .  .  Being 
in  the  fashion  business,  we  stress  ap¬ 
pearance  first  and  ease  of  refurbish-  F 
ing  second  .  .  .  But  we  also  advise  our  | 
customers  to  take  much  of  the  tagged  I 
information  with  a  grain  of  salt.” 

And  that  grain  of  salt  is  what  should  » 
be  added  to  any  charts  (not  excluding  | 
the  one  that  is  offered  here)  that  at-  ^ 
tempt  to  sum  up  the  qualities  of  the  i 
various  fibers.  Fibers  are  engineered  I 
today;  they  can  be  given  more  or  less 
brightness,  crispness,  crimp,  bulk,  or  ' 
almost  any  other  feature  that  happens  j 
to  be  wanted.  A  change  of  fashion,  a  I 
new  opportunity,  and  even  the  most  ^ 
familiar  fiber  may  take  on  new  quali¬ 
ties  or  modify  some  of  its  former  traits.  | 

Before  posting  a  new  fiber  chart  or  [ 
preparing  a  talk  on  fibers  for  the  sales-  | 
people,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  al¬ 
most  any  fiber  has  a  wide  range  of  I- 
possible  changes,  depending  upon  how 
it  is  treated,  with  what  it  is  blended.  ^ 
and  the  role  it  plays  in  the  finished  * 
product.  Although  no  one  who  serves  I 
the  consumer  can  sidestep  the  need  for  p 
learning  about  fibers,  the  problem  to¬ 
day  seems  to  be  one  of  avoiding  over-  | 
emphasis  on  the  fiber,  which  is  but  j 
one  component.  The  question  today  is  | 
not  what  miracles  the  fiber  can  per¬ 
form,  but  what  the  finished  article  as  I 
a  whole  can  do. 


So  that  merchandise  managers,  buyers,  training  staffs 
and  salespeople  may  bring  themselves  up  to  date  regu¬ 
larly  on  the  fibers,  fabrics  and  finishes  available  in  each 
market,  the  NRMA  announces  it  will  sponsor  an  annual 

FIBERS,  FABRICS  AND  FINISHES  EXPOSITION 

the  first  of  which  will  be  held 
October  1st  to  4th,  1961 
at  the 

Hotel  Astor  New  York 

The  major  producers  of  fibers,  fabrics  and  finishes  will 
show  their  newest  product  achievements  and  their  train¬ 
ing,  labeling  and  promotion  projects.  There  will  be  semi¬ 
nars,  films  and  demonstrations  as  well  as  exhibits.  Your 
Association  believes  this  is  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
how  to  keep  informed  in  this  exciting  and  complicated 
field,  and  urges  you  to  make  your  plans  now  to  attend. 
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**The  importance  of  the  wholesale  distributor  goes  far  beyond  that  of  a  supplier,** says^ 
Mr,  Sostrin.  **His  assistance  in  developing  specific  product  programs  combined  with  his 
merchandising  skill  and  his  extensive  promotional  experience  are  important  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  running  of  a  profitable  store  operation.** 

Many  other  alert  retailers  echo  the  words  of  Mr.  Sostrin.  They  have  discovered  that  the  func¬ 
tion  of  their  wholesale  distributors  is  a  dual  one,  covering  not  only  the  field  of  merchandise— 
hut  of  merchandising  as  well. 

The  basic  merchandise  services  of  the  progressive  ivholesale  distributor  are  vital  to  the  day- 
to-day  efficiency  of  a  retail  operation.  They  offer  tangible  benefits  such  as  immediate  delivery 
with  little  or  no  freight  charges;  minimum  inventory  and  maximum  open-to-buy;  good  mark¬ 
up  and  fewer  mark-downs;  lower  warehousing  costs;  and,  finally,  a  profit  at  less  risk.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  the  progressive  wholesaler  draws  on  his  long  merchandising  experience  to  help  you 
move  goods  off  your  shelves  as  quickly  and  as  smoothly  as  he  got  them  there  in  the  first  place! 

He  is,  in  other  words,  a  great  help  in  your  immediate  and  long-range  retailing  problems.  If  you 
have  not  as  yet  worked  through  the  nataw  wholesale  distributor  in  your  area,  do  so  now.  See 
for  yourself  how  his  product  knowledge  plus  his  promotional  know-how  can  help  insure  you 
of  a  successful  operation. 


"THE  MERCHANDISING  KNOW-HOW  OF  THE  PROGRESSIVE,* 
WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTOR  IS  OF  CONSIDERABLE  HELP  TO  USl 


!l.i  MOREY  SOSTRIN  ( 

President,  Yoioikers  ^ 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  | 


“IT  PAYS  TO  DO  BUSINESS  WITH  THE  NATAW  WHOLESALER  IN  YOUR  AREA!” 


National  Association  of  Textile  &  Apparel  WholesaleTS 


(FORMERLY  NATIONAL  WHOLESALE  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION) 

110  WEST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y  •  TELEPHONE :  LOngacre  4-6590 


April,  1961 


Report  from  Washington 


By  John  C.  Hazen 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRMA 


Wage-Hour— On  to  the  Senate.  Weeks  of  grueling  work  on 
the  part  of  retailers  and  their  association  staffs  brought  re¬ 
sults  on  March  24th  when  the  House  turned  down  an  Ad- 
ministration-backed  wage-hour  bill  by  a  one-vote  majority, 
186-185.  The  closeness  of  the  vote  carries  with  it  a  story  of 
pressure  that  turned  what  looked  like  a  defeat  into  a  victory. 
Although  retailers  were  not  able  to  prevent  extension  of  cov¬ 
erage,  the  Ayres  bill  that  passed  was  a  far  cry  from  the  Roose¬ 
velt  proposal  which  was  defeated. 

Now’  the  scene  moves  to  the  Senate.  The  House  bill  would 
cover  those  enterprises  having  five  or  more  stores  in  two  or 
more  states.  No  overtime  for  work  in  excess  of  40  hours  is 
provided  in  the  House-passed  bill  and  those  stores  in  the 
covered  group  doing  less  than  $250,000  would  not  be  cov¬ 
ered.  NRMA  will  continue  to  fight  for  complete  exemption 
and  will  ask  every  member  of  the  Association  who  can  pos¬ 
sibly  take  the  time  to  come  to  Washington  to  talk  with  his 
Senators.  The  Senate  could  prove  to  be  the  scene  of  victory 
if  enough  retailers  can  be  induced  to  make  tbe  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  tell  why  retailers  should  not  be  covered  by  a  Fed¬ 
eral  wage  and  hour  statute. 

Medicare.  Pressures  from  a  broad  cross-section  of  the 
country  may  hold  up  action  on  the  “Medicare”  program. 
New  figures  are  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
that  indicate  that  private  health  programs  are  at  an  all-time 
high.  Nearly  128  million  people,  or  72  per  cent  of  the  U.  S. 
civilian  population,  have  some  form  of  health  insurance  pro¬ 
tection  now.  The  number  who  maintain  privately  some  type 
of  surgical  insurance  total  116,944,000,  which  is  double  the 
1953  total. 

Department  of  Consumers— First  Step.  Many  articles  have 
appeared  in  these  pages  about  a  Department  of  Consumers  to 
be  created  by  the  Congress  or  an  Office  of  Consumer  Counsel 
to  be  set  up  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  government. 

President  Kennedy  is  planning  to  create  such  a  new  office, 
staffed  by  a  battery  of  lawyers,  economists  and  others  who 
will  have  the  prescribed  duties  of  “representing  consumers’ 
interests”  in  proceedings  before  regulatory  agencies  as  well 
as  in  the  creation  of  broad  economic  policies. 

The  President  has  announced  that  one  of  the  functions  of 
this  new  office  will  be  in  the  area  of  prices  of  consumer  goods. 
Proposals  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  office  in  the  past 
have  indicated  broad  interests  and  activities  that  could  lead, 
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many  believe,  to  the  establishment  of  government  standards 
for  various  consumer  items. 

What  type  of  regulations  will  be  issued  are  not  known  at 
this  time,  but  it  seems  certain  that,  based  upon  what  has 
happened  in  several  states,  this  new  agency  could  take  on  the 
proportions  of  a  huge  grading  program  of  all  items  of  food 
and  clothing. 

One  thing  is  certain:  businessmen  will  watch  with  interest 
any  governmental  intervention  into  the  field  of  consumer 
goods,  that  is,  if  authority  is  given  to  judge  quality,  utility  or 
price  of  consumer  goods. 

Mrs.  Persia  Campbell,  of  New  York,  advisor  on  consumer 
matters  to  Averell  Harriman  when  he  was  Governor  of  New 
York,  is  expected  to  be  given  the  top  post  in  the  new  White 
House  set-up. 

f 

Lower  Duty-Free  Allowances.  Action  is  expected  on  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  give  the  President  the  authority  to  temporarily  re¬ 
duce  from  the  present  $500  to  $100  the  duty-free  allowance 
permitted  to  returning  American  travelers.  President  Ken¬ 
nedy,  in  a  message  to  Congress,  said,  “The  $100  tariff  ex-  I 
emption  dates  back  to  1897.  After  World  War  H,  however,  ; 
foreign  countries  faced  a  dollar  shortage  and,  as  one  meas¬ 
ure  to  ease  this  shortage.  Congress  increased  the  tariff  ex¬ 
emption  by  $300  in  1948  and  by  $100  in  1949,  bringing  the  ^ 
total  exemption  to  $500.” 

Legislative  progress  has  been  temporarily  deferred  on 
this  measure  pending  a  check  with  the  State  Department  on  i 
reported  objections  from  neighboring  areas.  This  proposal,  a  j 
part  of  the  Administration’s  program  for  solving  the  balance  | 
of  payment  difficulties,  has  reportedly  run  into  opposition 
from  travel  interests,  people  who  commute  regularly  to  | 
Canada  and  Mexico,  and  from  the  neighboring  governments 
themselves.  | 

More  Labels!  Representative  Howard  Baker  (R-Tenn.)  has  | 
introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  5250,  that  would  make  it  mandatory  ^ 
for  all  imported  textiles  to  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  ^ 
country  of  origin.  The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  | 
is  now  studying  the  proposal.  The  Baker  bill  would  be  all-  | 
inclusive  and  would  cover  all  articles  withdrawn  from  ware-  * 
houses  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month  P 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Act.  | 

Postal  Rate  Rises.  President  Kennedy’s  Postmaster  General,  f 
J.  Edward  Day,  has  announced  that  he  will  ask  Congress  for  j 
a  boost  in  postal  rates.  Specifically,  the  request  will  be  for  | 
an  increase  in  first  class  rates  from  four  cents  to  five  cents  ■ 
and  in  air  mail  rates  from  seven  cents  to  eight  cents.  Second  p 
and  third  class  rates  will  need  to  go  up  too,  says  the  Post-  ) 
master  General. 
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The  Bellini.  This  masterpiece  from  Henredon’s  Provincial  Gallery  contains  RC.\  Victor’s  newest  and  finest  Full-Picture  TV. 


Exclusive  from  RCAVICTOR 


Fine  television  deserves  the 
finest  in  cabinetry — and  gets  it  here. 

The  teaming  of  RCA  Victor  re¬ 
ceivers  and  Henredon*  Fine  Furniture 
results  in  products  of  the  highest  appeal 
to  all  who  want  and  appreciate  the  Together,  they  give  you  a  magnifi- 
best.  Here  are  color  or  black-and-white  cent  opportunity  for  additional  profit, 


sets  from  the  most  trusted  name  in  For  full  information  on  this  lucrative 

television— sets  that  deliver  truly  su-  “Limited  Edition”  series  of  distinctive 

perlative  performance.  Here  are  cabi-  TV  furniture,  contact  your  nearest 

nets  ripely  deserving  the  accolade  of  RCA  Victor  distributor. 

**ITlodcrn  classics  ♦®Henre<lon  Furniture  industries,  IIWJ. 

The  Most  Trusted  Name 
In  Television 

RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

TMK  (S)  9 


The  Cherbourg,  opicn.  23'  overall  diagonal, 
with  282  sq.  in.  viewable  picture.  Carved 
“Circa  60’’  *  cabinet. 


The  Manchester.  RCA  Victor’s  Color  TV, 
in  a  fine  Henredon  “Circa  60”  *  cabinet  of 
walnut  veneers  and  solids. 


The  Wellington.  Henredon’s  cabinetry  skill 
at  its  best  in  Antiqued  Fruitwood  or  Moon¬ 
stone  Grey  veneers  and  solids. 


t 

f 
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Legal  Briefs 

By  James  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrma 


FTC  Inquiry  on  Store  Promotion  Practices 

On  March  9th,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  mailed  out 
over  200  questionnaires  to  certain  department  stores  and 
buying  offices.  The  stores,  apparently  selected  at  random 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  reports,  have  been  asked  a  number 
of  questions  designed  to  elicit  information  on  the  type  and 
extent  of  advertising  and  promotion  allowances  that  have 
been  solicited  or  received  from  their  suppliers.  According 
to  the  resolution  of  the  FTC  authorizing  the  survey  “.  .  .  the 
Commission  has  information  that  certain  corporations  have 
paid  and  furnished  or  received  advertising  [and]  promotion¬ 
al  allowances  .  .  .  and  other  articles  and  services  of  value 
[which]  may  constitute  [a]  violation  of  Section  5  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  Act  and  .  .  .  the  Robinson  Patman 
Act  .  . 

It  is  significant  that  the  resolution  refers  to  allowances 
that  “have  been  paid  and  furnished  or  received,”  indicating 
that  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  will  ultimately  include  suppliers 
as  well  as  retailers.  The  sections  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  which  proscribe  the  granting  of  “services  and  facilities” 
except  on  proportionally  equal  terms  apply  only  to  sellers 
and  not  buyers.  It  was  for  this  reason,  apparently,  that  the 
Commission  resolution  referred  also  to  Section  5  of  the  FTC 
Act.  It  will  be  recalled  ( September  1960  Stores  )  that  even 
though  the  Commission  conceded  that  the  soliciting  or  re¬ 
ceiving  of  ad  allowances  did  not  violate  Robinson-Patman, 
such  practices,  according  to  FTC  rulings,  are  an  “unfair 
method  of  competition”  under  Section  5  of  the  FTC  Act,  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  buyer  knowingly  induced  a  discrimi¬ 
natory  allowance.  The  extent  of  this  newly  discovered 
authority,  however,  has  yet  to  be  tested  in  the  courts. 

The  apparent  authority  of  the  Commission  to  require  the 
submission  of  information  through  a  written  questionnaire 
is  continued  in  section  6  (b)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Act,  which  provides  that  the  Commission  “shall  have 
the  power  ...  to  require  corporations  engaged  in  commerce 
...  to  file  with  the  Commission  .  .  .  both  annual  or  special 
reports  or  answers  in  writing  to  specific  questions  furnishing 
to  the  Commission  such  information  as  it  may  require  .  .  .” 
Although  the  “special  report”  power  has  been  on  the  statute 
books  for  several  decades,  its  application  was  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  invoked  to  determine  whether  compliance  was  being 
effected  by  court  decrees  entered  in  anti-trust  cases.  Recent¬ 
ly,  however,  the  “special  report”  has  been  requested  by  the 
Commission  as  a  vehicle  for  ferreting  out  possible  violations. 


It  was  suddenly  recognized  that  the  laborious  and  time  con¬ 
suming  investigation  process  could  be  short-circuited  con¬ 
siderably  if  the  potential  “respondents”  assembled  and 
correlated  their  own  evidence  and  presented  it  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  via  a  questionnaire  for  possible  prosecution. 

Realizing  the  potential  implicit  in  this  tactic  when  em¬ 
ployed  on  an  industry-wide  basis,  the  Commission  initially 
mailed  some  150  questionnaires  to  buyers  in  the  Florida  fresh 
fruit  industry.  Within  six  months  after  the  replies  were  re¬ 
ceived,  68  complaints  were  filed.  Similar  successes  were  re¬ 
corded  in  the  grocery  and  citrus  fruit  industries.  The  present 
inquisition  of  department  store  promotion  practices  makes 
ours  the  fourth  industry  to  be  subjected  to  the  “do-it-your¬ 
self”  technique  of  investigation  and  enforcement. 

Closer  Look  at  Business  Expenses  Lies  Ahead 

A  more  intensive  investigation  of  Federal  tax  returns 
seems  likely  before  the  year-end.  This  prediction  is  based  on 
two  proposals  recently  sent  to  Congress  by  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment.  First,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  asking  Con¬ 
gress  to  approve  the  hiring  of  almost  4,600  additional  Serv¬ 
ice  personnel,  most  of  whom  would  be  assigned  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  tax  returns. 

Second,  the  Treasury’s  special  survey  of  travel  and  enter¬ 
tainment  expenses  authorized  by  the  last  Congress  has  now 
been  completed.  The  report  to  Congress  disclosed  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  business  expenses  disallowed  on  tax  re¬ 
turns.  Actually,  over  one-half  of  the  tax  returns  audited 
during  the  year  containing  expense  account  deductions  were 
adjusted  to  some  extent.  This  sobering  report  may  well  form 
the  background  for  legislation  designed  to  place  restrictions 
on  types  and  amount  of  expense  that  may  be  deducted. 

Co-op  Buying  Group  Subject  to  Robinson-Patman 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  has  ruled  that  co¬ 
operative  buying  groups  are  subject  to  the  discriminatory 
price  provisions  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  A  co-op  had 
argued  that  since  their  very  existence  was  to  achieve  a  degree 
of  competitive  parity  with  their  larger  rivals,  no  competitive 
injury  was  likely  to  result  from  co-op  buying,  so  as  to  bring 
the  Act  into  play.  The  court  rejected  this  view  with  the  com¬ 
ment,  “When  David  slays  Goliath  no  one  else  may  be 
hurt  .  .  .”  Thus  the  technique  of  forming  buying  groups  to 
establish  more  favorable  purchasing  power  does  not,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  court,  justify  unlawful  practices  likely  to  cause  in¬ 
jury  to  smaller  non-members. 
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AMC  Shows  Good 
and  Bad  in  Packaging 

t  JORE  than  1,000 


that’s  always 


merchandising 
and  operating  executives  of  the 
Associated  Merchandising  Corpora¬ 
tion  have  seen  a  comprehensive  exhi¬ 
bit  of  packaging  at  the  AMC  ware¬ 
house  in  New  York  during  the  past 
four  months.  The  indoctrination  has 
had  two  purposes:  (  1 )  to  launch  an 
informed  effort  by  all  AMC  stores 
to  get  better  packaging  from  their 
resources,  and  (2)  to  see  that  full 
use  is  made  of  good  packages  that  do 
come  into  the  stores  but  are  often  des¬ 
troyed  before  serving  their  purpose. 

Thousands  of  individual  packages 
and  shipping  packs  were  in  the  exhibit. 
They  showed  good  and  bad  examples 
of  packaging  and  uses  and  misuses  of 
good  packages  by  the  retailer. 

A  point  that  was  made  repeatedly 
was  that  the  cost  of  most  merchandise 
today  includes  a  sizable  portion  for 
packaging;  if  this  packaging  is  dis¬ 
carded  and  replaced  before  it  has 
served  its  purpose,  money  is  wasted. 
One  exhibit  showed  a  large  bale  of 
trash,  with  this  caption: 

“A  typical  store  doing  $60  million 
in  1959  baled  and  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  5,625,000  pounds  of  trash, 
at  least  50  per  cent  of  which  was  pack¬ 
aging  that  should  have  stayed  with  the 
goods  until  the  job  was  done.  This 
‘trash’  cost  more  than  $375,000.  It 
was  sold  for  $17,250.” 

Manufacturer  efforts  and  store  prac¬ 
tices  collide  when  cartons  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  easy  carrying  and  easy  de¬ 
livery  are  discarded.  This  may  happen 
even  before  the  well-designed  carton 
has  done  the  selling  job  for  which  it 
was  intended.  This  is  waste,  because 
the  good  package  is  designed  to  per¬ 
form  several  functions:  to  sell,  to  facil¬ 
itate  self-selection,  to  reduce  handling, 
encourage  take-withs,  cut  delivery 
costs,  and  simplify  re-ordering  and  in¬ 
ventory  control.  It  may  even  be  in¬ 
tended  to  serve  as  permanent  storage 
for  the  item  in  the  home. 

Scores  of  exhibits  in  the  AMC  show 
were  designed  to  show  buyers  how  to 
get  poor  packaging  and  packing  im- 


‘Alr  Curtain"  in  use  at  The  Kroger  Co.  Supermarket,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 


The  American  Air  Curtain  is  a  doorway  made  of  moving 

air.  So  gentle  it  can’t  flip  a  skirt  or  muss  a  hairdo . . .  yet 

it  keeps  out  summer  heat,  winter 

cold,  snow,  wind,  rain,  dust, 

fumes,  and  insects  —  completely.  I  ,  v  ^ 


You’ll  reduce  your  air  condition¬ 
ing  cost  substantially  this  summer 
with  an  American  Air  Curtain. 
Why  not  pick  up  your  phone  and 
talk  to  us  about  one  right  now? 


In  this  case,  air  travels  down¬ 
ward  to  form  an  invisible  wall, 
creating  an  inviting  entrance. 


c 


proved.  Furniture  prepacks  and  im¬ 
port  packs  offer  a  particularly  prom¬ 
ising  field  for  reducing  shipping  costs. 
One  example  of  a  crated  table  was 
shown  in  which  the  crate  weighed  more 
than  the  table;  for  contrast  there  was 
a  carton  containing  a  reclining  chair 
which  efficiently  protected  the  mer¬ 
chandise  at  minimum  weight  and  was 
also  designed  to  stack  easily  in  the 
warehouse.  Imported  merchandise 
frequently  is  shipped  in  heavy  barrels 
and  crates  when  cartons  would  do.  In 
other  cases,  imported  goods  are  ship¬ 
ped  in  many  small  packages,  instead 
of  one  carton,  again  increasing  costs 
and  also  adding  to  the  time  required 
for  customs  checking. 

Several  examples  were  shown  of 
excellent  identification  of  the  contents 
of  cartons  so  that  the  merchandise  can 
be  quickly  picked  in  the  warehouse; 
but  there  were  also  many  examples  of 
cartons  which  had  to  be  opened  before 
contents  could  be  identified. 


MULTI-UNIT  PACKS.  "When  you  price  and  package  in  single  units,"  AMC  tells  its  buyers,  "you 
are  asking  the  customer  to  buy  only  onel"  This  exhibit  was  one  of  many  that  showed  sales-stimu- 
lating  multiple-unit  packages  and  urged  buyers  to  work  with  manufacturers  to  develop  more  of 
them.  Two  Craftsman  replacement  blades  for  do-it-yourself  hobbyists  are  in  a  break-opart  package 
(left  panel.)  Next  to  this  is  a  polyethylene  travel  package,  having  its  own  hanger,  which  contains 
"his"  and  "her"  pajamas. 


WASTEFUL  STORE  PRACTICE.  This  exhibit  showed  examples  of  carefully  designed  pre¬ 
packs,  which  can  mean,  for  both  taken  and  send  purchases,  no  wrapping  cost  what¬ 
ever  for  the  store.  The  packing  has  already  been  paid  for  in  the  cost  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  But  if  store  practice  is  to  remove  the  merchandise  from  its  carton  and  repack 
it,  the  additional  cost  on  the  Evenflo  kit  comes  to  90  cents! 


CORNER  PROTECTOR.  Mode  of 
polyurethane  foam,  this  cor¬ 
ner  shield  is  an  efRcient  pro¬ 
tector  of  furniture  in  transit. 
A  jiffy  pack  slipped  over  the 
top  holds  the  shields  in  place. 
These  protectors  are  useful  for 
local  deliveries  too. 


IMPROVED  IMPORT  PACKING.  AMC  says  packaging  improvt- 
ment  is  a  50-50  job  between  manufacturers  and  buyers.  This 
example  shows  what  one  buyer  accomplished  with  an  Irish 
resource  that  had  been  shipping  linen  orders  in  heavy  crates. 
The  wooden  crate  weighed  51  pounds,  incurred  a  freight  ex¬ 
pense  of  $12.30.  The  carton  that  has  been  substituted  weighs 
20  pounds  and  the  total  effect  has  been  a  three  per  cent  lower 
landed  cost  for  this  merchandise.  ,  Unnecessarily  heavy  and 
bulky  packs  are  common  with  European  merchandise. 
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KNOCKDOWN  DELIVERIES.  This  child's  surrey  is 
shipped  by  the  manufacturer  in  a  compact  car¬ 
ton  with  instructions  "for  easy  assembly."  Put¬ 
ting  it  together  in  the  store  before  delivery  is 
costly.  Sending  it  in  the  manufacturer's  pack  to 
the  customer  is  likely  to  produce  complaints — 
unless  the  transaction  is,  in  AMC's  terms,  "pro¬ 
grammed."  The  "program"  suggested:  explain 
to  the  customer  when  the  sale  is  being  made 
that  the  store  will  be  glad  to  assemble  it  before 
delivery  but  at  an  additional  cost,  in  this  case 
$7.  Then,  instead  of  feeling  imposed  upon  when 
she's  expected  to  put  it  together  at  home  she'll 
feel  she's  saved  money. 
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TAGS  AND  LABELS.  Some  garments  come  so  load¬ 
ed  with  them  that  it's  hard  to  find  among  them 
the  tag  that  really  has  an  important  sales  and 
care  message.  Stores  should  be  less  drastic  than 
many  of  them  are  about  removing  tags;  manu¬ 
facturers  should  be  urged  to  combine  sales  talk, 
fiber  identification  and  care  information  on  one 
*ag.  AMC  also  strongly  advises  stares  to  do 
more  preticketing,  which  can  be  a  significant 
•ctnomy.  Some  stores,  AMC  has  found,  arrange 
for  preticketing  and  then  defeat  their  own  pur¬ 
pose  by  insisting  on  handling  the  package  again 
to  add  such  details  as  department  numbers. 


New  meep fin  dyde  Biffing 

Kcont  handfing 


fhaf  means 

•  faster  customer  service 

•  fewer  personnel 

•  better  working  conditions 

•  easier  supervision 


UNIT  OPERATOR 

remains  seated  in  rol¬ 
ling  chair-desk.  Equip¬ 
ped  with  telephone 
head-set  she  can  give 
immediate  authoriza¬ 
tion;  —  she  can  refer 
to  the  entire  file  with¬ 
out  moving  from  her 
chair;  —  she  can  file 
media  right  from  her 
chair-desk,  comfort¬ 
ably,  easily. 


New  ROL*  DEX  Cycle  Billing  equip¬ 
ment  is  designed  especially  to 
bring  coordination  to  the  heart  of 
the  cycle  billing  operation.  Free 
and  open  access  allows  the  Unit 
Operator  to  work  without  interrup¬ 
tion.  Customer  service  is  speeded 
up,  and  extra  personnel  can  be 
added  during  peak  periods  with¬ 
out  causing  confusion.  The  com¬ 
pact  work-center  saves  valuable 
floor  space  and  makes  supervision 
easier. 


PERIPHERAL 

PERSONNEL 

work  from  outside  the 
file.  Double-indexed 
records  let  the  cus¬ 
tomer  service  clerk, 
the  dunner,  or  the  pre- 
biller  work  without 
disturbing  the  Unit 
Operator. 


BOf-BiX  ean  eufeosk  for 
your  eyde  tiffing  operation 

Send  for  literature  — 


WATSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 
Rol-Dex  Division,  Jamestown,  New  York 


S-4-61 


Please  send  me  literature  about 
ROL  *  DEX  Cycle  Billing  equipment. 


Name 


Street 


Departmental  Sales  Analyses 


Sales  Distribution  In  Women's  and  Children's  Gloues 

By  Dorothy  Cook,  Assistant  Manager,  Merchandising  Division,  NRMA 


THE  NRMA  Accessories  &  Smallwares  Group  has  under- 
■  taken  this  study  of  sales  by  classification  in  women’s 
and  children’s  gloves  in  order  to  provide,  for  the  first  time, 
a  standardized  basis  for  comparison  of  these  figures  on  a 
national  and  regional  basis.  It  follows  the  Merchandising 
Division’s  two  previous  studies  of  this  kind,  on  men’s  sports¬ 
wear  and  on  women’s  sportswear. 

The  survey  is  now  in  its  second  year.  The  tables  on  these 
pages  report  combined  figures  for  the  third  quarter  of  1960 
and  show  comparative  results  for  the  same  period  of  1959. 
Please  note  that  the  percentages  are  median  figures  and 
therefore  will  not  total  100  per  cent.  Also,  for  each  classi¬ 
fication  and  sub-classification,  the  number  of  stores  report¬ 


ing  varies  because  not  all  stores  keep  records  for  sub¬ 
classifications. 

To  use  this  merchandising  tool,  compare  your  figures 
with  those  in  the  tables,  compute  the  total  dollar  volume  of 
the  classification  shown,  and  calculate  the  percentage  of 
each  classification  to  the  total.  The  classifications  listed  are 
standard  and  represent  the  work  of  the  research  directors 
of  several  large  buying  organizations. 

With  the  compilation  of  figures  for  the  fourth  quarter 
(November,  December,  January)  we  will  have  completed 
the  two-year  study  begun  in  February,  1959.  The  complete 
results  of  the  two-year  period  will  be  published  in  the  May 
issue  of  Stores. 
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National  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classifications 


CLASSIFICATION 

AUG.,  SEPT. 

Stores 

Reporting 

OCT.,  1960  COMBINED 
%  of  %  Sales  in 

Total  Sales  Classification 

AUG.,  SEPT. 
Stores 
Reporting 

OCT.,  1959  COMBINED 
%  of  %  Sales  in 

Total  Sales  Classification 

1.  LEATHER 

46 

25.8 

52 

25.0 

A.  Lined  —  all 

B.  Unlined  — 

38 

3.0 

37 

3.5 

Pig 

36 

4.1 

40 

4.7 

Doe  &  Suede 

20 

1.4 

39 

1.6 

Glace 

36 

9.1 

41 

10.0 

2.  FABRICS 

46 

66.0 

50 

63.6 

A.  Cottons 

34 

35.3 

35 

34.3 

B.  Double-woven  Synthetics 

34 

35.9 

35 

20.3 

C.  Sheer  Synthetics 

12 

2.1 

20 

1.7 

D.  String  &  Crochet 

26 

2.0 

26 

1.5 

E.  Stretch 

16 

3.2 

30 

4.0 

3.  WOOLS 

38 

6.2 

48 

7.0 

‘A.  Gloves  &  Mittens 

26 

5.0 

34 

4.2 

B.  Leather  Palms 

24 

2.0 

31 

3.8 

4.  CHILDREN'S  (gloves  &  mittens) 

14 

1.0 

35 

1.9 

5.  MISCELLANEOUS  (gadgets  &  accessories) 

34 

2.0 

35 

2.0 

The  number  of  stores  reporting  varies  because  not  all  stores  keep  records  by  sub-classification.  Since  the  figures  are  medians,  they  will  not 
total  100%. 
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Regional  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classifications 


Zone  1  —  Northeast 

CLASSIFICATION 

AUG.,  SEPT. 
Stores 
Reporting 

OCT.,  1960  COMBINED 
%  of  %  Soles  in 

Total  Soles  ClossiRcotien 

AUG.,  SEPT. 

Stores 

Reporting 

OCT.,  1959 

%eF 

Total  Soles 

COMBINED 

%  Soles  in 

Classification 

1.  LEATHER 

18 

25.0 

12 

30.5 

A.  Lined  —  all 

B.  Unlined  — 

16 

3.9 

11 

1.6 

Pig 

14 

4.0 

12 

9.6 

Doe  &  Suede 

8 

1.0 

9 

1.1 

Glace 

14 

7.0 

11 

7.0 

2.  FABRICS 

18 

67.0 

12 

57.5 

A.  Cotton, 

14 

36.0 

10 

30.4 

B.  Double-woven  Synthetics 

14 

35.9 

10 

27.8 

C.  Sheer  Synthetics 

8 

3.2 

5 

D.  String  &  Crochet 

12 

4.1 

7 

0.9 

E.  Stretch 

10 

2.4 

7 

1.0 

3.  WOOLS 

16 

6.0 

10 

6.3 

A.  Gloves  &  Mittens 

8 

4.5 

10 

3.9 

B.  Leather  Palms 

8 

2.2 

8 

2.9 

4.  CHILDREN'S  (gloves  &  mittens) 

10 

1.2 

9 

4.0 

5.  MISCELLANEOUS  (gadgets  &  accessories) 

12 

1.8 

10 

2.7 

Slotet:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Canada. 


Zone  2— South  and  Southwest 

AUG.,  SEPT. 

OCT.,  1960  COMBINED 

AUG.,  SEPT.,  OCT.,  1959  COMBINED 

Stores 

%of 

%  Sales  in 

Stores 

%of 

%  Sales  in 

CLASSIFICATION 

Reporting 

Total  Sales 

Classification 

Reporting 

Total  Sales 

Classification 

1.  LEATHER 

12 

34.5 

16 

9.3 

A.  Lined  —  oil 

6 

1.5 

B.  Unlined  — 

Pig 

6 

5.0 

7 

0.8 

Doe  &  Suede 

6 

1.5 

13 

0.9 

Glace 

6 

12.0 

13 

8.0 

2.  FABRICS 

12 

57.0 

18 

92.0 

A.  Cottons 

4 

42.7 

9 

45.0 

B.  Double-woven  Synthetics 

4 

30.6 

9 

18.0 

C.  Sheer  Synthetics 

2 

8 

28.4 

D.  String  &  Crochet 

2 

9 

10.0 

E.  Stretch 

4 

4.7 

8 

9.3 

3.  WOOLS 

6 

5.0 

1 

A.  Gloves  &  Mittens 

4 

1.8 

B.  Leather  Palms 

4 

3.3 

4.  CHILDREN'S  (gloves  &  mittens) 

2 

7 

1.0 

5  MISCELLANEOUS  (gadgets  &  accessories) 

6 

2.5 

12 

2.0 

States:  Washington,  D.  C.,  Va.,  West  Va.,  N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Go.,  Fla. 

Tex.,  Ky., 

Tenn.,  Ala.,  La.,  Okla.,  New  Mex., 

Del.,  Md.,  Ariz. 

Zone  3  —  West  and  Midwest 

AUG.,  SEPT. 

OCT.,  1960  COMBINED 

AUG.,  SEPT.,  OCT.,  1959  COMBINED 

Stores 

%ef 

%  Soles  in 

Stores 

%of 

%  Sales  in 

CLASSIFICATION 

Reporting 

Total  Sales 

Classification 

Reporting 

Total  Sales 

Classification 

1.  LEATHER 

16 

27.6 

17 

5.0 

A.  Lined  —  all 

16 

3.1 

B.  Unlined  — 

Pig 

16 

3.8 

6 

0.6 

Doe  &  Suede 

6 

3.2 

6 

0.8 

Glace 

16 

18.9 

12 

3.0 

2.  FABRICS 

16 

56.0 

18 

91.0 

A.  Cottons 

16 

28.2 

14 

6.7 

B.  Double-woven  Synthetics 

16 

27.2 

14 

6.7 

C.  Sheer  Synthetics 

2 

13 

15.0 

D.  String  &  Crochet 

12 

1.2 

13 

3.0 

E.  Stretch 

2 

13 

6.0 

3  WOOLS 

16 

11.1 

5 

0.5 

A.  Gloves  &  Mittens 

14 

12.2 

B.  Leather  Palms 

12 

1.4 

4 

4.  CHILDREN'S  (gloves  &  mittens) 

2 

10 

1.0 

5.  MISCELLANEOUS  (gadgets  &  accessories) 

16 

1.4 

13 

2.7 

StotM:  Ohio,  Ind.,  III.,  Wis.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Mo.,  Iowa,  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  Neb.,  Kan.,  Mon.,  Colo.,  Utah,  Nev. 
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HOME  FURNISHINGS  MERCHANDISERS  HONORED 

"First  time  I've  ever  been  kissed  by  a  merchandise  manager!"  said  NRMA  president  Alfred  C. 
Thompson  after  presenting  one  of  the  Home  Furnishings  Group's  Creative  Merchandising  Awards 
to  Frances  Conley  of  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.  Two  other  winners,  left  and  right,  were  Joel  Press¬ 
man  of  Davison-Paxon  and  Robert  Harrison  of  John  Wanamaker.  A  fourth  Award  recipient 
was  Frank  L.  Brown  of  The  Emporium,  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  second  year  that  the  Creative 
Merchandising  Awards  have  been  given.  Nominations  of  merchandisers  who  have  done  ex¬ 
ceptional  jobs  during  the  year  are  made  by  manufacturers,  distributors  and  buying  offices  and 
submitted  to  a  panel  of  judges.  This  year's  judges  were:  James  L.  Fri,  Decorative  Fabrics  In¬ 
stitute,  Inc.;  Paul  M.  Jones,  American  Carpet  Institute;  Joseph  F.  Miller,  National  Electrical  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association;  J.  T.  Ryan,  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  Association,  and  John  M. 
Snow,  National  Association  of  Furniture  Manufacturers.  The  Awards  were  presented  at  the 
Merchandising  Division's  Home  Furnishings  Conference  in  New  York  last  month. 


MICROWAVE  COMMUNICATIONS 

LIGIBILITY  of  private  businesses, 
including  retailers,  to  set  up  their 
own  microwave  communication  facili¬ 
ties  has  now  been  fully  established  by 
decisions  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission.  At  a  briefing  session 
conducted  by  the  NRMA  Microwave 
Committee  last  month,  retailers  who 
are  thinking  of  setting  up  such  systems 
were  urged  to  apply  to  the  FCC  for 
licensing  without  delay.  They  were 
told  by  Joseph  E.  Keller,  legal  counsel 
to  the  Microwave  Committee,  that 
early  application  is  important  because: 

( 1 )  An  interest  should  be  quickly 
established  in  the  frequencies  now 
available  to  private  users,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  possible  future  loss  by 
default; 

(2)  Early  application  means  that 
a  user  may  avoid  conflict  with  systems 
of  other  users  and  considerably  sim¬ 
plify  his  technical  problems. 

The  FCC  permits  are  issued  for  six 
months;  extensions  can  be  applied  for. 

Until  the  FCC  decision  last  October, 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  subse¬ 
quent  rulings,  private  businesses  were 
permitted  to  construct  their  own  mi¬ 
crowave  systems  only  if  such  systems 
were  not  available  to  them  through  the 
communications  common  carriers — 
specifically,  the  telephone  company 
systems.  For  several  years,  the  NRMA 
has  been  represented  in  hearings  be¬ 
fore  the  FCC  in  an  effort  to  change  this 
situation.  While  not  questioning  the 
advantages  that  exist  in  the  telephone 
company  systems,  the  Association  has 
maintained  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  monopolize  microwave  com¬ 
munications.  Now  that  the  right  to 
build  a  private  system  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  a  business  can  choose  its  system 
according  to  its  needs. 


The  briefing  meeting  was  largely 
devoted  to  a  comparison  of  what  the 
AT  &  T  Telpak  system  offers  and  what 
a  private  system  offers.  Besides  Mr. 
Keller,  who  is  with  the  legal  firm  of 
Dow,  Lohnes  and  Albertson,  the  speak¬ 
ers  were  Norman  Wunderlick,  micro- 
wave  consultant;  representatives  of 
RCA,  General  Electric  and  Motorola, 
all  of  whom  manufacture  private  sys¬ 
tem  microwave  equipment,  and  John 
C.  Oram,  vice  president-research  of 
Associated  Merchandising  Corp.,  and 
chairman  of  the  Microwave  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  meeting  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  NRMA  Retail  Research 
Institute. 

Uses  of  Microwave.  The  revolutionary 
effects  that  microwave  communica¬ 
tions  may  have  on  the  operations  of 
multi-unit  stores  were  described  by  Mr. 
Keller.  Such  a  system  can  be  used  not 
only  for  voice  communication  but,  if 
it  is  elaborate  enough,  for  facsimile 
and  video  transmission.  Many  of  the 
benefits  Mr.  Keller  described — such  as 
a  training  and  demonstration  session 
in  which  one  buyer  could  reach  the 
personnel  in  all  branches  simultaneous¬ 
ly — would  depend  on  the  large  and 


expensive  systems  required  for  closed- 
circuit  television.  But  for  immediate 
practical  use,  the  speed  of  radio  com¬ 
munication  would  facilitate  the  multi¬ 
unit  store’s  credit  authorization,  stock 
control,  central  record  keeping,  mer¬ 
chandise  transfers,  deliveries  from  cen¬ 
tral  stock  to  fill  mail  and  telephone 
orders  received  by  any  branch,  and 
data  transmission  of  all  kinds.  Cus¬ 
tomers’  service  calls  can  instantly  be 
transmitted  to  service  centers  or  mo¬ 
bile  units. 

Ultimately  such  systems  will  have  an 
important  function  in  cities  where 
area-wide  credit  plans  and  central  bill¬ 
ing  are  established,  and  right  now  can 
greatly  facilitate  credit  bureau  opera¬ 
tion.  How  far  the  prospects  of  micro- 
wave  communication  extend  beyond 
its  audio  uses  was  suggested  by  Nor¬ 
man  Wunderlick,  who  told  the  meeting 
that  by  1970  one-half  of  all  communi¬ 
cations  will  be  by  other  means  than 
voice,  i.  e.,  by  machine  to  machine. 

The  Telpak  System.  Without  building 
their  own  systems,  stores  in  a  number 
of  areas  now  can  obtain  all  microwave 
service  by  the  use  of  Telpak.  The 
speakers  were  in  general  agreement 
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that  if  a  small  system  ( 12  voice  chan¬ 
nels  )  is  all  a  store  requires,  Telpak  is 
the  cheapest  service;  while  for  large 
systems  ( an  audio  -  video  -  facsimile 
transmission  set-up  requires  at  least 
240  voice  channels )  a  private  system 
is  more  economical. 

“Telpak,”  said  Mr.  Keller,  “covers 
the  use  of  telephone,  telemetering, 
data  transmission,  closed-circuit  tele¬ 
vision,  high-speed  facsimile  .  .  .  De¬ 
pending  upon  the  band  width,  the  mile¬ 
age  charges  for  Telpak  range  from  $15 
to  $45  per  month,  with  additional 
charges  for  terminal  services,  such  as 
$15  for  telephone,  $15  for  teletype¬ 
writer,  and  $60  for  telephotograph  .  .  . 
It  has  been  calculated  that  Telpak  is 
less  expensive  for  the  minimum  initial 
type  of  service  offered — that  is  12 
voice  channels.  For  the  second  type  of 
service,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  24 
telephone  grade  channels,  manufact¬ 
urers  have  roughly  calculated  that,  on 
the  basis  of  cost,  their  equipment  is 
competitive  with  the  mileage  rates  and 
terminal  charges  being  offered  under 
the  Telpak  tariff.  Above  and  beyond 
the  24  telephone  grade  channels,  how¬ 
ever,  equipment  manufacturers  state 
that  they  feel  a  great  saving  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  constructing  and  utilizing  a 
private  communications  system,  and  as 
the  number  of  channels  increases,  the 
savings  over  Telpak  multiply.” 


Private  Systems.  Douglas  Milne  of 
RCA  offered  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
private  systems  of  12  and  24  voice 
channels.  Assuming  that  the  financing 
is  completed  in  the  first  10  years,  he 
estimated  that  construction  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  12-voice-channel  system 
would  cost  $250,000  for  20  years  of 
use;  a  24-channel  system  would  cost 
$330,000  over  20  years. 

Frank  L.  Harper,  of  General  Elec¬ 
tric’s  Systems  Sales  division,  showed 
slides  illustrating  the  construction  of 
a  private  system  and  the  use  of  the 
equipment.  Richard  Jones  of  Motorola 
described  some  of  the  effective  uses 
now  being  made  of  microwave  by  pub¬ 
lic  utilities  and  railroads,  particularly 
in  facsimile  transmission  and  compu- 
ter-to-computer  transmission.  He  said 


that  a  20-minute  movie  on  the  subject 
will  be  available  this  month,  and  that 
arrangements  for  its  showing  can  be 
made  through  Motorola  sales  offices. 

Before  an  application  is  filed  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion,  a  survey  is  necessary  to  guide  a 
company’s  choice  between  a  private 
and  public  system.  The  cost  of  such  a 
survey,  if  done  by  an  independent  con¬ 
sultant,  was  estimated  by  various 
speakers  at  about  $1,000. 


Other  Questions.  Some  other  economic 
reasons  were  advanced  for  the  choice 
of  both  systems.  Joseph  Keller  argued 
that  a  private  system  frees  the  user  of 
dependence  on  the  telephone  company 
for  maintenance  and  lessens  the  danger 
of  a  loss  of  priority  in  emergencies.  He 
also  said  there  is  no  guarantee  of  a 
continuance  of  the  present  low  Telpak 
tariffs.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem  representative  in  the  audience  said 
that  one  of  Telpak’s  advantages  is  that 
the  user  will  not  have  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  obsolescence  of  his  pur¬ 


chased  equipment.  When  transistor¬ 
ized  equipment  comes,  bringing  with 
it  much  lower  maintenance  costs,  the 
purchaser  of  presently  available  equip¬ 
ment  will  find  himself  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage,  said  the  speaker. 

Still  another  question  was  injected 
into  the  debate  by  Norman  Wunder¬ 
lich,  who  described  an  experimental 
private  system,  now  in  operation  for 
36  months,  in  which  the  equipment  is 
different  from  that  offered  by  most 
equipment  manufacturers.  With  this 
kind  of  equipment,  he  said,  private 
systems  can  be  installed  at  costs  that 
are  “economically  justifiable.”  What 
is  being  offered  now,  be  claimed,  is 
a  modification  of  equipment  designed 
for  other  uses. 


READER'S  DIGEST  AWARD  TO 
RICHMOND  FOR  MERCHANTS  WEEK 


Richmond,  Virginia,  has  been  se¬ 
lected  as  the  national  winner  in  the 
Reader’s  Digest-National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Week  Community  Participa¬ 
tion  Award  competition.  Richmond’s 


moue  merchandise  safely ^  efficiently 


use 


Shomrock 

Honger 

Hampers 


■f 
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•  Garments  hang  on  easy-to-reach 

metal  hanging  bar.  || 

•  Big  capacity  with  easy  access 
to  any  garment. 

•  Opening  can  be  sealed  by  car  seal 
or  padlock. 

•  Easy  rolling  rubber  casters. 

•  Garments  stay  put— built-in 
rubber  strip  holds  hangers 
in  place. 

Size;  48x24x60"  interior,  or  48x28x54" 

Vyntex  (Plastic)  Duck  covering. 


These  stores  use  Shamrock  products: 

L.  S.  AYRES  CO.,  Indianapolif 
LABICHE'S,  INC.,  New  Orleans 
A.  HARRIS  &  CO.,  Dallas 
STRAWBRIGE  &  CLOTHIER,  Philadelphia 
DENVER  DRY  GOODS  CO.,  Denver 
MILLER  &  RHOADS  CO.,  Richmond 
THE  HECHT  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  facts  and  prices,  write 

MEESE,  INC. 


MADISON,  INDIANA 


V. 

■v 
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ii  Display  Space  l 

II  IN  ONLY  AN  HOUR!  || 

'I  with  Shure  Selt ! 
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II  GONDOLAS  II 
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I!  Shure-Sell  gondolas  can  be  easily 
U  assembled  in  an  hour  to  give  you 
II  display  for  self-serve  merchan- 
II  dise.  Complete  flexibility  allows 
q  middle  shelves  to  be  adjusted  at 
II  one  inch  intervals.  SO  sq.  ft.  of 
H  selling  display;  each  shelf  carries 
I  200  lbs.;  H.  49",  W.  36",  L.  72". 
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II  BUiLDYOUROWN  gondola  with  the 
H  Reeve  Basic  Unit.  Easy  to  assem- 
q  ble.  Supply  your  own  shelving, 
q  No  special  tools  required. 
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Shure-Sell  accessories  such  as 
end  units,  glass  bins,  hardware, 
brackets  and  holders  of  all 
types  make  your  display  work 
better . . .  sell  more ! 
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FREE! 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  S^1 
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Here’s  the  answer  to  your  mer¬ 
chandising  problems . . .  gondolas, 
glass  hardware,  pricing  systems, 
standards,  and  brackets . . .  and 
tips  on  how-to-do¬ 
it  with  Shure-Sell 
display  products. 


COMPANY 

Post  Office  Box  276 
Pico  Rivera,  California 


entry  was  selected  from  among  entries 
submitted  by  communities  all  over 
America.  Judges  were  J.  Gordon  Da¬ 
kins,  executive  vice  president  of 
NRMA;  Charles  M.  Edwards,  Jr.,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Retailing,  New  York 
University;  and  George  W.  Wallace, 
director  of  merchandising,  The  Read¬ 
er’s  Digest. 

Richmond  was  selected  as  winner 
for  its  outstanding  support  of  National 
Retail  Merchants  Week,  January  30th 
through  February  4th,  1961.  The  com¬ 
munity’s  effort  was  planned  and  co¬ 
ordinated  by  the  Downtown  Retail 
Associates  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Richmond  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  program  was  initiated 
when  retailing  representatives  from  all 
parts  of  the  city  met  to  plan  a  co¬ 
operative  effort  to  make  National  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Week  in  Richmond  a 
long-remembered  event. 

At  the  beginning  of  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Week  in  Richmond,  Governor 
J.  Lindsey  Almond  met  with  leaders 
of  the  retailing  community  and  ob¬ 
served  that  “the  official  slogan  of  this 
special  week,  ‘Retailing  Serves  Ameri¬ 
ca,’  significantly  points  to  this  indus¬ 
try  as  a  very  important  keystone  in 
our  free  society.”  This  proclamation 
was  widely  covered  by  radio,  television 
and  the  press.  Following  this,  Rich¬ 
mond’s  mayor,  Claude  W.  Woodward, 
himself  a  former  retailer,  took  to  the 
air  and  read  his  official  proclamation. 
Newsmen  from  literally  every  radio 
station  in  the  city  were  present  to  carry 
his  address  to  the  Richmond  metro¬ 
politan  area. 

National  Retail  Merchants  Week  in 
Richmond  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
full  support  of  all  local  news  media; 
for  example,  the  Richmond  News 
Leader  undertook  the  publication  of 
an  18-page  “Salute  to  Retailing”  sup¬ 
plement  timed  for  Monday,  January 
30th,  the  opening  day  of  the  Week. 

To  encourage  local  stations  to  chan¬ 
nel  their  most  imaginative  and  pro¬ 
ductive  efforts  into  National  Retail 
Merchants  Week,  a  contest  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Downtown  Retail  Asso¬ 
ciates,  with  an  award  to  be  made  to 
the  station  demonstrating  the  widest 


and  most  extensive  support  of  the 
event.  Response  was  unanimous  and 
overwhelming.  Among  the  special 
events  and  support  contributed  by 
Richmond’s  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  were:  Live  half-hour  discussions 
with  shoppers;  a  heavy  campaign  of 
announcements  running  as  high  as  300 
during  the  Week  on  each  station,  and 
special  event  programs,  interviews 
with  civic  leaders,  leaders  of  local  mer¬ 
chants  groups,  educators  and  students 
in  retailing;  consumer  contests;  and  a 
marathon  radio  broadcast  in  which  two 
announcers  broadcasting  from  a  de¬ 
partment  store  window  stayed  awake 
for  a  combined  total  of  139  hours  to 
dramatize  the  theme,  “We’re  awake 
because  your  merchants  are  awake  to 
serve  you  better.” 

More  than  500  window  posters  and 
counter  cards  were  displayed  by  Rich¬ 
mond  merchants.  Transportation  ad¬ 
vertising,  too,  was  widely  used  to  carry 
the  message  throughout  Richmond. 
Not  a  single  bus  operated  during  this 
period  that  did  not  carry  a  National 
Retail  Merchants  Week  poster. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education  students  during 
the  Week.  On  Tuesday  a  special 
luncheon  was  given  for  a  group  of  re¬ 
sourceful  students  of  the  Richmond 
Professional  Institute  who  had,  at  their 
own  expense,  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  in  New  York  City. 
Retailing  executives  met  and  in  panel 
discussions  before  high  school  assem¬ 
blies  discussed  career  opportunities 
in  retailing. 

Another  unusual  special  event  was 
Richmond’s  “Golden  Anniversary  Din¬ 
ner.”  Since  this  Week  was  timed  to 
coincide  with  NRMA’s  50th  anniver¬ 
sary,  retail  merchants  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  honor  shoppers  who  had  been 
served  by  Richmond  merchants  for 
that  length  of  time.  A  Golden  Anni¬ 
versary  Dinner  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening  at  the  Press  Club  of  Virginia. 
A  coupon  was  published  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  of  the  Richmond  Times 
Dispatch  asking  couples  who  had  been 
married  50  or  more  years  to  return  it 
to  the  Downtown  Retail  Associates. 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 


From  more  than  30  replies,  five 
couples  were  selected  by  a  three-mem¬ 
ber  committee  representing  the  press, 
radio  and  television.  The  winners 
were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  mar¬ 
riage  date — those  closest  to  the  found¬ 
ing  date  of  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  were  selected.  Win¬ 
ning  couples  were  the  guests  of  honor 
at  a  dinner  attended  by  Richmond  offi¬ 
cials  and  retailing  executives.  Later, 
they  were  treated  to  a  luncheon  and 
fashion  show  and  were  guests  at  Rich¬ 
mond’s  five  major  shopping  areas. 

For  its  outstanding  support  of  the 
Week,  Richmond  will  receive  a  hand¬ 
some  plaque  and  will  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  selecting  a  Richmond  student 
to  receive  a  scholarship  award  from 
Reader’s  Digest  to  pursue  his  career 
studies  in  retailing. 

PITTSBURGH  RETAIL  WORKSHOPS 


Here’s  merchandise  that  bears  the  sweet 
smell  of  success!  Soft  candlelight  and  a 
delicate  lingering  bouquet.  The  most  liveable 
candle  ever  .  .  .  right  at  home  wherever  it 
it  used.  Just  show  it  .  .  .  and  watch  cus¬ 
tomers  snap  it  up,  usually  in  pairs! 

Chapeau  Lites  are  candles  scented  in  6 
popular  fragrances  (in  color-  to  match!) 
. . .  Orange  Blossom,  Carnation,  Spice,  Rose, 


Lilac  or  Mint!  A  big  plus:  Chapeau  Lites 
contain  TRIOXANE,  modern  miracle  air- 
sweetener.  Container  is  814"  bottle  with  high 
eye-appeal  for  dozens  of  reuses  .  .  .  canister, 
vase,  planter  ...  jar  for  bar,  kitchen,  bath. 

CHAPEAU  LITES  Code  918— Your  Price  $15.24/ 
case — Retail  Value  $23.76/case.  Packed:  12 
pcs.  of  single  scent  or  12  pcs.  assorted  scents 
to  case. 


The  mid-year  workshops  of  the 
Store  Management  and  Personnel 
Groups,  to  be  held  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  May  21st  to  25th,  will 
be  keyed  to  the  general  theme  of 
“Operating  at  a  Profit,”  according  to 
George  Plant,  manager  of  the  two 
NRMA  divisions.  Recognizing  the 
pressures  of  the  current  economy,  the 
two  Workshops  will  tackle  practical 
operating  and  personnel  problems  in¬ 
stead  of  being  devoted,  as  in  the  past, 
to  the  broad  approach  of  developing 
executive  skills. 

At  the  same  time,  the  two  concurrent 
Workshops  will  maintain  the  meeting 
features  which  have  been  so  popular 
with  delegates — the  campus  setting, 
the  physical  facilities  and  the  small 
group  discssions  which  make  for  maxi¬ 
mum  participation  by  all  who  attend, 
and  the  social  get-togethers  which  pro¬ 
mote  a  wide  acquaintance  with  fellow 
retailers. 

The  Workshops  will  open  with  an 
exploration  of  the  basic  principles  of 
efficient  organization  for  growth  and 
profitable  operation  in  both  single  and 
multi-unit  stores.  This  will  set  the  back¬ 
ground  for  subsequent  discussion  of  a 
number  of  major  problems  confront¬ 
ing  all  stores.  Among  these  will  be 
the  scheduling  of  both  executive  and 
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WILL  &  BAUMER  CANDLE  CO.,  INC.  Syratux.N.Y. 

America's  PSourntr  Candhmaktr  Ettablishtd  J85S 
Branch  Boston  9  New  York  10  Chicago  6  Los  Angeles  15 
Offices:  71  Brood  St.  300  Park  Ave.,  S.  162  N.  Franklin  St.  952-4  S.  Flower  St. 


For  More  PROFITS! 

The  OPERATING  MANUAL 
(or  SMALLER  STORES 


Volume  1— Presents  a  discussion  of 
the  more  important  operating  pro¬ 
cedures  and  requirements  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  store— from  downtown  re¬ 
vitalization  to  internal  efficiency  for 
more  profits.  Included  are:  Down¬ 
town  Revitalization,  Parking,  Insur¬ 
ance,  Expense  Management,  Per¬ 
sonnel,  Services  and  Security. 


Volume  2— Continues  with  material 
in  areas  that  can  help  you  do  a 
more  productive  and  lucrative  job 
with  better  internal  operations— 
from  store  planning  to  gift  wrap¬ 
ping.  Included  are:  Store  Planning, 
Modernization  and  Financing,  Fix¬ 
tures,  Housekeeping,  Alteration 
Rooms,  Receiving  and  Marking. 


ORDER 

TODAY! 


NRMA  members: 
$4.25  per  vol. 
7.50  per  set 

Non  members: 
$6.25  per  vol. 
10.00  per  set 


"OPERATING  MANUAL  FOR  SMALLER  STORES:" 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  .  copies  Vol.  1,  . copies 

Vol.  2,  .  sets  Vols.  1  &  2. 

□  Bill  us  □  Check  enclosed  for  $ 

(Member!  of  NRMA  only)  (Moke  checks  payable  to  NRMA) 

Individual's  Name . Title . 

Store  Name  . 

Address  . 

City . State . 

(Add  3%  Sales  Tax  on  New  York  City  Deliveries) 
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WITH  UNITROL 

THE  7-POINT  PROGRAM 
THAT  WILL  REDUCE  COSTS. 


1.  PRODUCTIVE  EFFICIENCY,  with  modern 
production  standards  that  help  to  reduce  costs 

2.  INCENTIVE  SYSTEMS,  that  encourage  pro¬ 
duction  while  preserving  job  security. 

3.  PREVENT  HIDDEN  LOSSES,  due  to  lack  of 
adequate  controls  and  alteration  sales  records. 

4.  STABILIZE  ALTERATION  CHARGES,  and 
prevent  unfair  practices  that  cause  losses. 

3.  ACCURATE  COST  DISTRIBUTION,  so 
trouble  spots  are  quickly  located  and  corrected. 

6.  BETTER  CUSTOMER  SERVICE,  by  elimi¬ 
nating  broken  delivery  promises  and  reduced 
adjustments. 

7.  MORE  PROFITS,  without  reducing  service  by 
eliminating  the  losses  and  improving  quality. 

THESE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY 
ADVANTAGES  THAT  ARE  YOURS. 
WHEN  YOU  HAVE  UNITROL  IN  YOUR 
ALTERATION  WORKROOMS. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  US  TODAY 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
EDgewater  4-5112 


non-executive  employees  for  cost  con¬ 
trol  and  good  sales  management;  and 
establishing  and  applying  production 
standards,  from  the  point  of  view  both 
of  the  principles  involved  and  the 
actual  use  of  standards  in  various 
operating  areas.  The  impact  of  pre¬ 
sent  and  proposed  labor  legislation  on 
store  profits  will  be  appraised  in  detail, 
and  particularly  what  can  be  done  to 
minimize  the  effect  of  these  laws. 

Also  planned  is  a  series  of  bread- 
and-butter  sessions  for  an  exchange  of 
experience  on  such  subjects  as:  mer¬ 
chandise  movement  between  stores; 
visual  training  aids;  store  protection 
and  security  techniques;  employee 
communications — face-to-face  and  me¬ 
chanical;  physical  space  utilization; 
and  problems  of  the  older  worker. 

As  with  previous  workshops,  all  dele¬ 
gates  must  register  in  advance.  Regis¬ 
tration  fees,  covering  room,  meals, 
and  workshop  costs,  have  been  set  at 
$105  for  double-room  occupancy,  and 
$120  for  delegates  occupying  single 
rooms.  Special  fees  will  apply  to  local 
executives  not  staying  on  campus. 
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CONTROLLERS  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

Discount  store  executives  will  tell 
“What  Makes  a  Discount  House  Tick” 
at  a  session  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  convention  in  Los  Angeles  May 
21st  to  25th  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel. 
The  speakers  will  include  Isaac  Dan¬ 
zig  of  GEM  International,  St.  Louis, 
and  E.  T.  Ageno  of  Fed-Mart  Corp., 
San  Diego. 

A  convention  innovation  will  be 
8  A.M.  “bull  sessions”  on  the  second 
and  third  days  of  the  meeting.  On 
Tuesday,  May  23rd,  large-store  dele¬ 
gates  will  have  their  choice  of  five  such 
sessions  on  five  different  topics.  At 
the  same  time  a  smaller  stores  group 
will  meet  to  hear  descriptions  of  “Me¬ 
chanizing  the  Smaller  Store,”  with 
Irving  Weiner  of  Craig’s,  Houston,  and 
Zelva  McMilan  of  Palm  Springs,  Calif., 
leading  the  discussion. 

The  Wednesday  morning  “bull  ses¬ 
sions”  will  be  in  four  sections,  for 
men’s  specialty  stores,  women’s  spe¬ 
cialty  stores,  furniture  and  appliances, 
and  large-volume  stores. 

A  session  on  electronic  data  pro¬ 
cessing  will  be  conducted  by  the  Re¬ 
tail  Research  Institute  on  Tuesday 
afternoon;  and  at  the  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  session  Wesley  Bagley  of  Pacific 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  will  speak 
on  “The  Human  Equation  in  Installing 
a  Computer.”  Techniques  of  EDP 
in  accounting  and  control  will  come 
up  in  other  sessions  as  well. 

Other  topics  scheduled  for  the  con¬ 
vention  are:  real  estate  leases;  the  new 
Gross  Margin  Manual;  inventory  man¬ 
agement;  work  scheduling;  workroom 
costs;  smaller  store  credit  operations; 
and  the  new  Branch  Store  Accounting 
Manual. 

Store  visits  and  sightseeing  tours 
are  on  the  agenda,  and  delegates  are 
also  offered  the  opportunity  to  join  a 
post-convention  air  cruise  to  Hawaii, 
May  25th  to  31st. 


Have  you  seen 

“SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

175  3th  Ave.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


SALES  PROMOTION  AWARDS 

Twenty -nine  stores  have  received 
Gold  Awards  in  the  NRMA  1960  sales 
promotion  competition.  The  awards 
are  for  coordinated  sales  promotion 
campaigns  in  a  number  of  categories. 
Judges  this  year  were  Charles  M.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Jr.,  dean  of  the  School  of  Re¬ 
tailing,  New  York  University;  Herbert 
Greenwald,  advertising  consultant,  and 
Ralf  Shockey,  of  Ralf  Shockey  and 
Associates. 

The  judges  singled  out  several  stores 
for  special  mention.  These  were:  Mil¬ 
ler  &  Rhoads,  Richmond,  Va.,  for  a 
75th  anniversary  campaign;  Evan 
Brook,  Inc.,  Saddle  River,  N.  J.,  for 
a  new  store  opening  campaign;  and 
Famous-Barr,  St.  Louis,  for  a  fashion 
promotion.  Bamberger’s,  New  Jersey, 
received  gold  awards  in  three  cate¬ 
gories:  Christmas  promotion,  public 
relations  activities  and  an  ad  series 
tied  in  with  store  remodeling.  Other 
Gold  Award  winners  were: 

Blake’s  Department  Store,  Springfield, 
.Mass.;  Currier  &:  Co.,  Lebanon,  N.  H.; 
The  Emporium,  St.  Paul;  Gertz  Long 
Island,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.;  Godchaux’s,  New 
Orleans:  The  Goldstein-Migel  Co.,  Waco, 
Texas;  A.  Harris  8:  Co.,  Dallas;  The  Hecht 
Company,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Hochschild, 
Kohn  &  Company,  Baltimore:  The  Hub, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  Levy’s  of  Tucson,  Tuc¬ 
son,  Ariz.;  Livingston’s,  Bloomington,  Ill.; 
John  (i.  Myers  Co.,  .Albany,  N.  Y.;  The 
Outlet  Co.,  Providence,  R.  L;  The  H.  & 
S.  Pogue  (io.,  Cincinnati;  Robeson’s. 
Champaign,  111.;  Ronzone’s  of  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.;  Sakowitz,  Houston;  The  Shepard 
(a)..  Providence,  R.  L;  Snellenbtirg’s,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Spartan  Department  Stores,  New 
York;  A.  G.  Sundt  &  Co.,  Bergen,  Norway: 
A.  B.  Sutherland  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass.; 
Wieboldt’.s,  C^hicago,  and  Woodward  fc 
l.othrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Silver  .Awards  went  to  The  Diamond, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.;  The  Emporium,  St.  Paul; 
Donaldson’s,  Minneapolis:  Hochschild, 
Kohn  8:  Company,  Baltimore;  W.  A. 
C.reen’s,  Dallas;  Martin’s,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
Titche-Goettinger  Co.,  Dallas;  Woodward 
8:  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Wy¬ 
man’s,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

.Award  Certificates  were  given  to  J.  L. 
Brandeis  Sons,  Omaha;  Buck’s,  Wichita, 
Kansas;  Carson  Pirie  Scott  8:  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago;  The  Fair,  Chicago;  W.  A.  Green’s, 
Dallas;  Holman’s,  Pacific  Grove,  Calif.; 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit;  Meyers 
.Arnold,  Greenville,  S.  C.;  John  G.  Myen 
(k).,  .Albany,  N.  Y.  and  Titche-Goettinger 


TELEPHONE  ORDERS  FROM  ALASKA 
ARE  ROUTINE  HERE 


The  place:  Seattle’s  Frederick  &  Nelson. 

Throughout  its  70-year  history,  Frederick  &  Nelson  has 
been  quick  to  adopt  progressive  and  profitable  ideas. 

Illustrative  of  this  is  telephone  shopping. 

In  1926,  F&N  realized  that  many  potential  customers 
were  unable  to  leave  their  homes  to  shop.  So  F  &  N  had  a 
4-position  telephone  board  installed.  And  shopping  by 
phone  was  encouraged  in  F&N  advertising. 

Over  the  years,  telephone  shopping  has  grown  into  a 
large  and  profitable  department  at  F&N.  As  testimony 
to  this,  a  new  28-position  automatic  phone  system  was 
recently  installed.  It  is  the  most  modern  of  its  kind  in  the 
entire  Northwest. 

Telephone  sales  are  extra  sales.  “The  best  thing  about 
our  telephone  sales,"  Mrs.  Ardella  Bouchart,  supervisor, 
explains,  “is  that  they  complement  our  in-store  sales— 
they  don’t  replace  them. 

“We  get  telephone  orders  from  just  about  any  place 
there’s  a  phone.  We’ve  received  telephone  orders  from  as 


far  away  as  Tokyo.  And  telephone  orders  from  Alaska  are 
routine  and  profitable. 

“Our  telephone  sales  volume  continues  to  go  up.  And 
we  expect  this  to  be  another  profitable  year." 

You  can  have  a  “branch  store"  in  every  telephone  in  your 
area.  There  are  potential  extra  sales  in  nearly  every  home 
in  your  trade  area.  Why  not  turn  this  potential  into  profit? 

Just  call  your  Bell  Telephone  Business  Office  and  ask 
for  a  free  review  of  your  telephone  shopping  situation. 
Also  ask  one  of  our  Communications  Consultants  to  show 
you  our  new  training  package,  “Making  Telephone  Sell- 
Click.”  *  *  * 

PROFIT  TIP:  Advertise  in  the  Yellow  Pages,  and  always 
include  your  telephone  number  in  your  store’s  print  ad¬ 
vertising  and  broadcast  commercials. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


TELEPHONE  SHOPPING 
PROFILES  IN  PROFIT 


From  her  desk  in  the  front  of  Frederick  &  Nelson’s  telephone  shopping  department, 
Mrs.  Ardella  Bouchart  monitors  the  entire  28-position  order  board. 


It  will  pay  you  to  investigate 


lUtnoNic  DATA  noctssme 

AB0INC  MACHINtS.tASH  AtGISTlAS 

AccouMime  machimis.mca  bama 


a  new  concept  in  Computers 
can  revolutionize  your  data 
processing  procedures. 


a  reel  of  magnetic  tape.  Up  to  16  CRAM  files  can  be 
operated  on-line  with  the  National  315  . . .  providing 
88,883,200  alpha-numeric  characters  ...  an  unprece¬ 
dented  range  of  random  accessible  memory. 

IThis  unique  system  combines  all  the  advantages 
of  random  and  sequential  processing  . . .  elimi¬ 
nates  rewind  time  .  .  .  requires  fewer  files  .  .  . 
speeds  sorting,  up-dating,  and  reporting  routines. 

INVESTIGATE  THE  NATIONAL  315  for  eco¬ 
nomical  price  performance  •  For  unusual  expansi¬ 
bility  •  For  high-speed,  balanced  processing  •  For 
economy  of  programming  •  For  ease  of  operation. 


This  magnetic  card  is  the  heart  of  the  National  315 
Card  Random  Access  Memory  (CRAM)  ...  an  un¬ 
equalled  advance  in  economical  magnetic  file  processing. 

In  effect,  a  reel  of  magnetic  tape — 3V4  inches  —a 
wide — has  been  cut  into  256  strips  forming  ad-  liiii 
dressable  magnetic  cards.  A  single  card  is  capable  Hj 
of  storing  21,700  alpha-numeric  characters.  Each 
card  contains  seven  recording  tracks  that  can  be 
addressed  electronically  by  the  central  processor. 

The  256  cards  (5,555.200  alpha-numeric  charac-  9| 
ters)  are  housed  in  a  removable  cartridge  that 
can  be  changed  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  change 


Learn  why  the  National  315  is  the  most  advanced  electronic  data 
processing  system  available  today.  Call  your  nearby  National  office, 
or  write  to  Data  Processing  Systems  and  Sales,  Dayton  9,  Ohio. 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY  •  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  ...  77  YEARS  OF  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 
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